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PREFACE. 



My Third Volume I gaily cast forth to the public, trusting 
that, after many days, some profits may be returned unto me. 
I hope I shall not be a victim of misplaced confidence. I 
dedicate this to The Members of " The Fourth Estate " in 
Victoria, as some sl^ht acknowle cement of the pride and 
pleasure I feel in belonging to a body which moves the 
greatest lever of modem civilization. I have not quite made 
up my mind as to whether the Victorian members of the 
Fourth Estate are proud of, or pleased with nu. After all, I 
am but a "bushwhacker" in the noble army of journalists; 
and I daresay, by many, my mode of writing, and of obtaining 
information, is considered highly irregular, if not absolutely 
immoral. I am perfectly content, however, with the appro- 
bation of the public and of the conductors of the Argus. 

On this, the eve of my departure to Queensland, perchance 
never to return hither, I present my thanks to all Victorians 
for the many great kindnesses I — both as a writer and a 
private individual — have received smce I landed in this 



colony. I have made some known friends, and, I believe, 
thousands of unknown ones. I have some few enemies, 
whom I like veiy much, and would not lose on any account. 
I have learned to love Victoria, but it is my duty to leave it. 
However, for some time, I may be heard of through the 
columns of the Argus and the Australasian, as I shall travel 
in the interest of those journals. If I receive sufficient 
encouragement, I may, in the future, publish a book of 
Vagabond Voyages, which I am persuaded would be highly 
interesting. 

Good-bye, friends all ! That the colony and people of 
Victoria may enjoy every prosperity, is the earnest wish of 

"THE VAGABOND." 



The "Argus," Melbourne, June, 1877. 
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THE VAGABOND PAPERS. 

(THIRD SERIES.) 

MANLY SPORTS. 

I WRITE of the manly sports, football and boxing. Within 
the last twenty years the former has made great progress in 
England, but it is still principally confined to public schools, 
and is not generally an amusement of the people. In Victoria, 
however, like every athletic sport, football is followed by all — 
larrikins, mechanics, clerks, and (self-esteemed) young aristo- 
crats. It seems, amongst a certain class, to be even more 
popular than cricket The favourite amusements of a people 
are signs of the times well worth studying. When I go to a 
new country, I make it a rule to read the newspapers (if I am 
master of the language), and to attend the churches and places 
of public amusement. I have learnt much from the press 
here; the churches have told me no new thing; and the 
amusements have principally bored me. Now-a-days every- 
thing is "international;" opera singers, actresses, actors, 
lecturers, horse riders, rowing men, cricketers, and the demi-_ 
monde very much so. Consequently, all the stars, from Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons to Mr. Lytton Sothem, who have been lately 
delighting crowded audiences, and filling their pockets with 
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colonial gold, are stale to me, who have seea most of the 
theatres of the world and the actors thereof. But football, as 
it is carried out here, b a new study, and it has given mc some 
curious ideas as to the dvilization and humanity of the coming 
Victorian race. 

I am not goir^ to indulge in a tirade against athletic sports, 
although I have a suspicion that the tendency of the age here, 
as in England, is to the excessive cuhivation of the bodily 
powers to the neglect of the mental. It is, no doubt, a good 
thing to be able to jump a five-baned gate, to run a mile id 
five minutes, and throw fifty-sixes over your head until 
further notice. But all virtue does not consist in training, 
aad the country will not be saved by such gifts, Mr, Wilkie 
ColUns has shown the danger of muscle usurping the place of 
brdns. Mats sana in carport simo I believe to be generally 
true, but the principle may be carried to excess, and a healQiy 
mind certainly does not esist where cruel and brutal sports 
are indulged in. Football, as now carried on here, is not 
only often rough and brutal between the combatants^ but 
seems to me to have a decided moral lowering and brutalizing 
effect upon the spectators. The records of the past season 
show that several promising young men have been crippled 
for life in this "manly sport;" others have received serious 
temporary injuries, and laid the foundations of future ill- 
health, the iHckiest getting off with scars which they will beai 
with them to their graves. Now, is the general good derived 
from the encouragement of physical endurance in the playerSj 
and the amusement given to the spectators, worth all this ? I 
think not, and hold that the evil does not stop here, but that 
sode^ is demoralized by such public exhibitions as the "last 
match of the season " between the M^boume and Carlton 
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Football Clubs, wfaich I witnessed. I arrived early at the 
spadous piece of ground wfaich has been given to our Catholic 
fnends for rel^ous purposes, and has bees let hy them 
for the h^Jy religious performances of Blondin, football 
matches, &c The Church of Englaqd reserve is adjoining, 
but that body has been foolish enough to erect a building 
thereon, the purpose of which is a mystery to most people. 
I was told that it was a. school, a college, a theological 
seminary, a home for distressed parsons, and the house of the 
care-taker. Now, it is a small building, and could not be all 
these, so I give it up. The full account of this match, of the 
goals, marks, &ee kicks, and individual play of the members, 
are they not written in the columns of T^ Argus f I deal not 
with these, but with the moral aspect of football, chronicling, 
perchance, some items which never appear in newspaper 
reports, but which I, as a "Vagabond," am privileged to, and 
do, shall, and will refer to at all times and seasons. The six 
or seven thousand spectators comprised representatives of 
nearly all classes. It was a truly democratic crowd. Ex- 
Cabinet Ministers and their families, members of Parliament, 
professional and tradesmen, free selectors and squatters, clerks, 
shopmen, bagmen, mechanics, lanikins, betring men, publicans, 
barmaids (very stroi^ly represented), working-girls, and the 
half world, all were there. From the want of reserved seats, 
or any special accommodation for ladies, the mixture all round 
the ground was as heterogeneous as well might be, I mingled 
with the throng everywhere, and had a good chance of arriving 
at the popular verdict respecting football, as at present played. 
The Carlton Club were playing on their own ground, and the 
feeling of the majority was in their favour, and from the 
conmiencement was so expressed rather offensively towards 
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the Melbourne Club, wUcb is considered, I believe, to be a 
little more high-toned, and consequently antagonistic to 
democratic Carlton. At the commencement I got a 
position at the rails between a seedy but highly respectable- 
looking old gentleman, a commercial traveller, and several 
hardy sons of toil. The old gentleman was my principal 
study, and opened out on very little encouragement. 

"This is a very fine sport," said he. "Yes," I dubiously 
assented. " It takes you back to old times— the Greeks, you 
know, and the Romans. You know the Romans ?" I said I 
had met some Rum 'uns in my life. " Ah I you doubtless 
mean organ jdayers ; but I refer to the great men of ancient 
history, who had their sports in the— in the Parthenon" said 
my friend. " Indeed, sir." " Yes, chariot races in the arsia. 
you know— fights with wild beasts, and Christian martyrs." J 
got very interested, and b^ged for more information, and wir 
of the worldly men wanted to know if " them martyrs" were 
Catholics ? " No, sir," said the old man ; " how could that 
be, irfien they were killed at Rome. They were Protestants.". 

The son of toil intimated his opinion that it was " all • 

lies, or else it served 'em right" My friend said that tbs 
ignorance of the masses on great religious and historical queaj 
tions was lamentable, and further proceeded to enlighten mi 
on the sports of the andents. " The Greeks, you know, had 
boxing in the amphitheatre, but they had leather things < 

their hands; not boxing-gloves, but— but " "KnuckW 

dusters," I su^ested. " Something of that sort," said the oU 
man, "very brutal, indeed, you know. All the sports i 
cruel in those days. Now, the young men, here, I believJ 
are quite as strong and active, and no harm is done to 3 
one. This is a tournament, but a bloodless one, and it [ 
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petuates tbat love for physical sport which has made our race 
the most iamous id the world, and England the most powerful 
of nations ;" and, like Colonel Starbottle, my old friend swelled 
and expanded with the pride of race. "Bravo, guv'nor," 
cried a mechanic, and at that moment the play commenced. 
If an intelligent foreigner had been present, watching these 
young men dad in parti-coloured garments, running after an 
inflated piece of leather, kicking it and wrestling for it, receiving 
and giving hard blows and falls, he must have thought it the 
amusement of madmen. The spectators, who howled, and 
shrieked, and applauded, he would have thought equally mad. It 
is true that, as a spectacle of bodily activity and endurance, the 
show was a fine one, but the cruelty and brutality intennixed with 
it, and which the crowd loudly applauded, and appeared to con- 
sider the principal attraction, was anything but a promising evi- 
dence of a high civilization, I was told by several that it would 
be a pretty rough game, and they gloated in the fact. As the 
play went on, and men got heavy falls, and rose limping or 
bleeding, the applause was immense. " Well played, sir," 
always greeted a successful throw, " That's the way to smash 
'em," said one of my neighbours. " Pitch him over I" and 
such cries were frequent, and the whole interest and applause 
seem centred in such work. It was no fair conflict either ; a 
man running after another who has the ball, seizing him by 
the neck, and throwing him down, does not, to my mind, do a 
particularly manly thing. It inculcates bad blood, as the 
▼iclim is sure to spot his oppressor, and be down on him 
when occasion offers. Early in the game it was apparent that 
a bad feeling existed between the players. There was a 
dispute as to the first goal kicked by the Melbourne club : 
Was it a "firee kick" or not? The umpire's decision was 
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loodly ^^nvaGsed, and angry ^afets congr^ated in die middle 
of the grouod. "There's going to be a scrap," said a 
Carltonite, deligjitedly, and called out to one of the pla3'erst 

" Go into the , Jim." Indeed, it seemed to me as if 

hostilities had already commenced. There was a squaring of 
shoulders, and the central mass heaved and surged for a 
minute, and then the would-be combatants were separated. 
Shortly after this, the umpire took .up his stick, and walked 
off the ground, and the game was suddenly stopped. I asked 
this gentleman what was the matter, and he said the Carlton 
players used such blackguard language to him that he would 
not stand it ; and in this, I think, he was right. One friend 
said, however, that he was wrong, " The umpire always ha& 
a hard time of it," said he ; " the only thing he can do is to 
wear several brass rings, if he hasn't got gold ones, and let 
the first man who disputes his decision have it straight" 
This idea was received with great favour by the crowd, and is . 
an instance of the good feeling generally ei^ndered by this i 
" manly sport." 

After a fresh umpire was procured, the game became as. 
rot^b as it well could be, without absolute ^hting. Luckily 
the Rugby game, in which a man who holds the ball can be 
kicked until he releases it, is not played here. StiH " hacking" 
was sometimes indulged in under cover of play, and I was 
not at all surprised to hear that a man had his eye kicked out 
at this very ground a short time back. The " scrimm^es" 
were frequent, and altogether the violence used was often 
totally unnecessary and gratuitous. I watched several I 
individual players. One man would throw or push another I 
down after he had kicked the ball, and without, as far as the I 
piay was concerned, any excuse or fffovocation. The 
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aggrieved one would " spot " his antagonist and repay in like 
manner. This system of aggression was altogether, to my 
mind, cowardly and uncalled for, and yet was londly 
applauded by the spectators. Towards the end of the game 
one man Mnted ; several must be lame for weeks, and every 
man must have been bleeding or scarred. The gentleman 
who played in spectacles was plucky, but I would advise him 
to relinquish the game before he receives further injuries. 
The victory of the Melbourne Qub proved unpopular with 
the larrikins, who commenced stoning the players outside die 
gates. One offender, however, received a good thrashing for 
his pains. I consider that football, as played at this match, is 
a disgrace to our civilisation. The spirit evidenced by the 
spectators was not one whit in advance of that which made 
Roman ladies turn down their thumbs, or Spanish ladies at 
the present day gloat on bull fights. Indeed, given a good 
fierce bull, the amusement requires, on the part of the male 
performers, an amount of skill and courage exceeding any- 
thing known in our sports. It is true that a horse gets ripped up 
sometimes, but then these are often staked in English hunting 
fields. I confess that I have seen a buU-fight which interested 
me, and which I consider less demoralizing than this game of 
football. For in this, not the skill, but the excessive, and 
often unfair, amount of violence displayed was chiefly ap- 
plauded, and seemed to be the attraction of the match. This 
mi^t easily be avoided by the game being confined to what 
it shonld be — football ; no one ixiag allowed to handle the 
ball or to lay hands upon an anti^onist. Quite as much skill 
and endurance could be displayed, and scrimmages, wrestling 
bouts, and unfair ill-usage, would be done away with. Cer- 
tainly the players would be spared many ^erioos injuries, and 
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the spectators a show which seems to please them at present, 
but the taste for which I hope is only temporary. I trust none 
will imagine that in thus writing I am opposing athletic sports. 
In my public school days football was not, but cricket and 
rowing I gloried in. Physical education should be conducted 
without brutality or blackguardism, and in this the Germans 
have always been far ahead of the Anglo-Saxons. With them 
it is a science, and members of a Turn- Veran are mostly far 
better athletes than the ardent Anglo-Saxon followers of one 
particular sport. I speak from knowledge of the Tum-Hallen 
in London and New York, as I have not visited the institution 
here. In these, by the encouragement of music, concerts, and 
dramatic recitals amongst the members, an educating artistic 
element is introduced which is entirely wanting in our "manly 
sports." Not that the physical education given is any less 
manly, for besides fencing, boxing is always taught by an 
eminent " professor " at the London Turn-HaiU, and some of 
the best amateur boxers in England are to be found there. 

I don't know that football has any logical connexion with 
boxing and the P.R., of which I am now about to write. Of 
one thing, however, I am sure — I have seen several prize- 
fights which, except for the surroundingsj were far less brutal 
than a roi^h football match, and much fairer and more manly. 
When two clever boxers meet in the ring, there is really little 
damage done. A man's &ce may get knocked about a little, 
and his nose put out of shape ; but, as a rule, they wilt spat 
and hit away until one is completely exhausted — cannot 
" come up to time." Hence, prize-fights were so often mere 
tests of physical endurance, and training was all-important 
After a great fight, an English pugilist would be walking about 
the next day receiTing the congratulations or «)ndolenoes of 
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his firiends. He might be slightly disfigured, but vas not 
crippled; seldom, indeed, did any serious injury follow a 
fight. At all times a blackguardly amusement, the ring in 
England is now only followed by the very lowest class. In 
Ainerica, two men — John C. Heenad and John Monssey — 
have shed a sort of lustre on the P.R. : the one noted for his 
wonderfiil phyHqut, and a Jack Hamlin sort of politeness, 
which, in England, was considered an extraordinary thing 
in a man of his class ; and the other renowned as the most 
successfiil gambler in America, a pure politidan in spite of his 
otherwise notorious character, and the most reticent man in 
the States, saying even less than President Grant. Here, I 
believe, the ring has had good and evil days, but it seems to 
be looking up lately. Boxing with "skin gloves" is only 
another name for fighting, and yet it is becoming highly 
popular. Whilst I was in the Government service at Kew, 
such a performance came off at the Princess' Theatre, 
which I lamented that I could not attend. A fight with *in- 
gloves, for ^50 a-side, also took place between two jewellers, 
in a room in a public-house opposite the County Court. Of 
this the police were fully cognizant, an inspector and detectives 
being present, and no doubt enjoying the sport. Harry Sellars 
trwned a young gentleman belonging to one of the public 
Schools, for a boxing match, with a professional, for £io a- 
jide. Harry is much more popular with the boys than the 
Dean; it is rumoured that they toss up to settle their hours of 
visitation. The future of the P.R,, therefore, looks promising. 
It is a good thing to learn how to defend oneself with Nature's 
weapons; but, unfortunately, here amateur boxing seems to 
have a tendency to public competirion and display, a taste for- 
which easily degenerates' into encouragement of the P.R. It 

D,-.;.ji,Gooj^|i: 
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is the same, bowever, with every class of sport ; young meo 
appear to go in for rowing, cricket, or football, uot for the 
good they get out of it, or real enjoymeut, but for the purpose 
of pubUc display and the satisfaction of beating some one 
else. In our spons, as in our moral code, it seems that we do 
not follow out anything for lovcof it/«r «, but chiefly in hopes 
of present or future reward. It will be an evil much to be 
lamented if boxing-matches, with " skin gloves," are allowed 
to be carried on. Such are au encouragement to the ring, the 
followers of which range from the aristocracy of betting men 
and publicans, to " prigs " and larrikins, the majority being of 
the criminal class. It was to investigate the lowest grade of 
the P.R. that I went to the Polytechnic, and patronized the 
benefit of " Young Cavanagh," who, according to the public 
announcements, was going to America. I wish the States joy 
of the accession to tfaeir population. 

" Tickets, one shilling, half-a-crown, and five shillings," said 
the doorkeeper. I went in with the gods. This hall in its 
pristine glory must have been a pretty one, but has now fidlen 
upon evil days, and is seldom utilized for any respectable 
amusement. The shilling seats were crowded, the occupants 
thieves, larrikins, and loafing working-men. The half-crown 
seats contained two detectives, two attendants from the Kew 
Asylum, picking up hints before they thrash " the Vagabond " 
— as some have threatened — a publican, and a few strangers. 
The five-shilling gallery held a police inspector, a set^ean^ 
another " trap," and a pressman. Altt^tber young Cavan^h's 
benefit did not appear to be a very successhil one. The 
entertainment commenced by two seedy young men, seated on 
two chairs in front of the stage, playing the " Marseillaise " on 
piccolos. It was frighdiil ! If they had played " Tommy; 
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make room for your Uncle," I would not have tmnded; but all 
through the perfbnnance, with a strange appreciation of the 
gtness of things, they played operatic music, " Sweet spirit, 
hear my piayei " following a smart rally. After the overture 
three men came on to the stage, two clad in diity singlets and 
pants, the third (the M.C.) armed with a towel. "Two friends, 
gentlemen," said he, " Young Travcrs, who fought — ■ — , and 

, and , and a hamachure. Time." Then young 

Travers and the " hamachure " went at it, and danced about 
the stage, and feinted, and countered, and got in well 
with the right or left, and landed on the Sec, Sec All, how- 
ever, in pretty good humour, little damage being done. I 
made inquiries as to the character of these gentlemen. The 
M.C, a short, meny, good-humoured little fellow, who was 
in his glory all the evening, was known as the " Buffer." He 
was described to me as having been at one time " the biggest 

thief in the country," but now was keeping " square." 

Young Travers was a convicted thief. The Buffer was very 
amusing ; when the combatants were in hill swing he would 
waltz in between, often receiving a blow or two himself, 
and call out, "Go to your comers," and then he would 
proceed to fan and wipe them down with the towel, which, 
with the exception of the gloves and rope in &ont of the 
stage, was the only " property " of the entertainment That 
towel was a sight before the evening closed. -"Now, then, 
finish this round with a rally, my boys ; give 'em a hand, 
gentlemen," said the Buffer. A rally consists in the boxers 
striking out blindly right and left at close quarters, without any 
attempt to guard each other's blows. Sudi always brought 
down the house. There was a weary romid of boxers, 
** Novice Joe," " Liverpool Bill," " Young Gaila^t," 
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"A Hamachure," &c. They wtrc always introduced l)y 
the Buffer ai having "fought so and so"; and in nearly 
every case they were known thieves. The Buffer himself put 
on the gloves once, and got knocked off the stage ; &]iing 
lightly, however, he bolted throi^ a door underneath, 
hoping to find a trap and escape criticism; but af^er being a 
piisoner there some titne, had to sneak out amidst much 
laughter. The audience appeared well acquainted with the 
performers, and my neighbours confided to me " how much " 
certain individuals had " done," and when they " came out" 
They would encourage their friends in language not always 
polite. " Pass no remarks, gentlemen," said the Buffer, and a 
youth named " John " shook his fist at a friend iu the pit, 
shouting, "Vou shut up, or I'll come and make you," 
Altogether, good humour prevailed throughout the evening, 
the Buffer being the life and soul of the enteruinment. 
Between the sets-to there was some singi:^ by " hamachures," 
A gentleman, who had been several times convicted of larceny, 
asked us, " How could we wonder at crime ?" Whilst he and 
his pals were around, I certainly could not wonder: his 
appearance alone vas enough to get him " six months." He, 
however, thought that if the rich gave all their wealth to the 
poor — meaning no doubt himself— the thing would be square, 
And crime cease. Then the Buffer, by particular request, 
sang the "Shadows on the Wall ;" and I was pleased to see 
the intimate and friendly manner with which be enforced his 
criticisms on the police by pointing at the detectives. A 
fellow of infinite jest was the Buffer, who caused much 
;amusememt by announcing "A hinterv^ of five minutes, 
^[entlemen, whilst the M.C. gets a booze." 

The saddest sight of the evening to me was the spectacle of 
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two young boys, ten or twelve years of age, who, with an 
equally juvenile attendant, appeared on the stage stripped to 
the waist, and boxed in imitadoa of their superiors. The 
lads themselves enjoyed the sport, but the training and tastes 
wbicb such association must give them will have the worst 
effect upon their future. They were two nice-looking boys, I 
believe belonging to the Gospel Hall School. "The Boneless 
Boy" sadly went through a series of contortions. He is a 
mulatto, his father a thief, his mother what Othello called 
Desdemona. Crime is hereditary with him, and he has 
already graduated at the gaol. Two factory boys, who 
danced some jigs, were very clever, and their performance 
was much appreciated. If it be true that the rudest and most 
brutal nature is bettered by any exhibition into which the art 
spirit, in however small a degree, enters, then these dances 
were the redeeming point of the performance. The wind-up 
was between the bentjkiaire. Young Cavanagh, and another 
" pug." Buffer led Cavanagh to the front and introduced him 
to the audience, describing his prowess, " He says, gentle- 
men, he's sorry his friends didn't support him better, as he 
hisself always supported every benefit in Melbourne. 
He's going to America to better hisself; but before 
he goes he wishes to say a few words. He'll fight 
anything in Australia at e^ht stone and a half. There ! " 
After hurling this defiance at everything, the Buffer 
called " Time," and some really good' boxing wound up the 
entertainment, which, but for its surroundings, was innocent 
enough, and in itself, I believe, not so demoralizing to the 
lookers-on as a football match. But the P.K. 'vs. the main 
amusement of thieves and rowdies, and boxing-matches., inno- 
cent enough in themselves, gather together the lowesl of the 
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community. I was told that this was a low crowd, and feat 
Abe Hicken, "who can put his hand on ten thousand notes," 
would not be seen with them ; but it is by this lower class that 
the ring is mainly supported, and from it that its fighting-men 
are recruited. They commence by being prigs, and end as 
publicans and bookmakers ; not, I believe, being any the more 
savoury or useful members of society by their advanced pros- 
perity. It is for this reason that I trust amateur boxing- 
matches widi skin gloves will cease to be encouraged by gentle- 
men, and that the ring will be left to its natural supporters — of 
the class present at Young Cavanagh's benefit. Let Voung 
Australia learn boxing by all means; but let it be fully recog- 
nized in this, and in football, that brutality is not a necessary 
.accompaniment of a manly sport. 
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The Boarding-Out system — Baby-Faiming by the State — which 
is at the present moment attracting so much attention, and is 
■the subject of so much controversy, is an endeavour to rear 
orphan and deserted pauper chUdren by giving them what 
they have either lost or never enjoyed — a kindly home, and 
parental training. To exchange the dull routiQe of a school 
life, and often dangerous associations, for the kindly influence 
of a genial home. To give children a foster parent instead of 
a schoolmaster or mistress. To train up a child in that 
condition of existence which is the foundation of all society — 
the femily. In Ireland, this system has been pursued since 
i8a8 by the Protestant Orphan Asylum and many Boards of 
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Ouardians. In Scotland, the Poor-Law authorities have 
adopted it in most districts— so long as a century ago, in one 
instance at least. In the United States, France, Russia, 
■ Holland, and Gennany, boarding-out is practised ; and in 
various parts of England and Wales it has, during the last ten 
years, been tested with great success. As regards the working 
of the boarding-out system in Great Britain, full informarion 
can be obtained from various books and pamphlets written by 
Colonel C. W. Grant, K,E., and Miss Florence and Miss 
Joanna Hill, ladies who, as relatives of the " father of the 
penny post," and Mr. Dav>jnport Hill, late recorder of 
Birmingham, have hereditary rights to be heard on subjects o£ 
socdal reform. 

But my province is not to write a treatise on " boardii^- 
out," but to give a report of personal investigations into the 
practical working of " The Neglected and CrimiQal Children's 
Act, 1874," authorizing and regulating the boarding-out of 
children from industrial and reformatory schools. This Act 
would be a dead letter without the personal assistance and 
voluntary aid of the ladies of the various " visiting com- 
mittees," no child, unless with the special authority of the 
Chief Secretary, being allowed to be boarded-out with any 
person not residing within a district under the supervision of 
such a committee. Three ladies, representing, as far as 
practicable, all the denominations established in the district 
over which they propose to exercise supervision, may form a 
committee. Every boarded-out child must be visited at the 
borne of its "foster parent" at least once in every six weeks by 
a member of the committee, who sends in a quarterly report, in 
writing, to the Inspector of Industrial and Reformatory Schools, 
as to the bodily condition of the child, the sleeping accom- 
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modation, attendance at church, Sunday and daj school, &c 
All foster parents have in their written applications for children 
to obtain a clergyman's certificate stating — " I am acquainted 
with the above-named applicant, her husband, and family. I_ 
consider the family is one to which the Government may safely 
entrust the physical and moral training of either male or female 
children." This is again endorsed by the Boarding-out Com- 
mittee, who certify that " due inquiry has been made con- 
cerning the within-named applicant and her family ; and her 
home, and the accommodation she proposes to provide for 
the child, have been inspected. We are satisfied that she 
and her husband are suitable persons to be entrusted with 
the care of a child, and that they and their children are 
of good moral character. We therefore recommend that 
the application be granted. We also undertake, should a 
child be entrusted to the applicant, to exercise supervision 
over them in accordance with the conditions and the regula- 
. tions that may from tinae to time be in force ; to endeavour 
by counsel, and, when necessary, by the exercise of the 
authority conferred upon us, to preserve the child from evil 
and immoral influences and example, and to report regularly to 
the Inspector of Industrial and Reformatory Schools concern- 
ing their physical and moral welfare." This is signed by the 
lady who acts as " Correspondent " for the district, who is the 
recognized medium of communication between the Depart- 
ment and the foster-parents, and who, in many cases, I 
imagine, has a pretty hard and thankless task. A medical 
ofhcer is appointed for each district in which children are 
boarded out. Besides attendii^ them in illness and supplying^ 
medicines, his duty is to visit them not less than once in 
every three months, and report any deficiency of acconomo- 
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dadoa, any defects in the sanitary condition of the residence, 
insufRcient supply of food or clothing, or absence of cleanli- 
ness. For such attendance and supervision he is paid at the 
munificent rate of ;£ i per child per annum. It will be seen that 
the State has jealously guarded the farmed-out child, but that 
almost the entire burden of responsibility is placed upon the 
ladies of the different committees. The whole success of the 
systeco depends upon the volunteer and praiseworthy efforts 
of these ladies, and, as Mr. Duncan, the Inspector General, 
says in his last report, " in the care that is exercised in the 
selection of foster-parents and constant supervision maintained 
after children are placed in the homes." 

There aie now in Victoria more than one hundred districts 
and committees of ladies, and at the end of 1875 there were 
366 children boarded out in various homes. Of the metro- 
poUtan districts, Richmond is one of the largest, and this has 
furnished me with my first experience of " State Baby-Farming." 
On the second Monday of each month the foster-parents 
assemble with their chains at the Richmond Town Hall, and 
are paid by the committee, which sits in judgment as to the 
apt>ear3nce of the children. One committee day a " young 
man from The Argus" humbly put in an appearance, and was 
for a time accommodated with a seat outside the door of the 
Council Chamber. That " young man" was the " Vagabond." 
I was amused, but did not for a moment imagine the com- 
mittee was engaged on any secrftt business, like the conspirators 
in " La Filie de Madame Angot" or the sub-committees of the 
.Alfred Hospital. I recognized the fact that, where ladies meet 
each other once a mon^ they have little confidences and 
conversations to exchange which " a young mar fi-om Tht 
Argiit " should not hear. Besides, in my Lazarus-like position. 
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I saw all the children pass in, and Miss Henty, the "cor- 
respondent," who, with her sister, appears " to ran" the 
district, kindly gave me infoimation respecting them. I 
suppose, however, I looked so meek and harmless, that after 
a time Miss Henty said, " Won't you come inside ? " I 
said I thought I would, and humbly took my seat amongst 
the ten ladies present. There are twenty ladies on the 
committee, of all denominations. The number of children 
boarded out is sixty<two, with thirteen licensed as servants, 
also under their supervision. I expect, however, some of 
the ladies are only honorary members, and that the real 
work of visiting and supervision is done by a few. I 
enjoyed the half hour which I thus spent in the pleasant 
Council Chamber on the upper floor of the Bidunond , 
Town Hall. As the foster-parents and their charges trooped 
in, they were all recognized by Miss . Henty and the ladies 
under whose special care the children might be. The little 
ones generally seemed delighted with the attention they , 
received. " Ah ! those are my boys," a lady would say, and 
after a little laugh at the joke, the children would be passed 
round and inspected, and their personal appearance, points, 
and improvement canvassed with all that loving zest and , 
attention to detail which a man only lavishes on a horse, j 
" Wonderful for his age !" " What a fine boy !" " They are I 
wonderfully improved." " What splendid legs the child's got !" 
la this way, the maternal instinct strong within them, the 
ladies crowed and delighted over these orphans, and the 
loving tenderness they displayed touched the battered cinder 
which does duty as the " Vagabond's" heart. One lady knelt 
down, and nursed and petted some of the children, till I began 
to wish I was a " neglected child" boarded out in the Rich- 
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mond district The foster-parents were all well dressed, com- 
fortable-looking women, and the children were the same. 
Some were very nicely attired, and their general appearance 
and looks would have done credit to a far higher social position 
than the foster-parents can boast of. " Dolly," who was kissed all 
round, except by " the young man from The Argus," who dare not 
:so presume, was a-dear little child any one might have been proud 
of. One could hardly realize that these were neglected pauper 
-children, whose only heritage was vice and shame. 

Whilst Miss Henty counted out the money due to the foster 
parents, the lady "correspondent" and others closely questioned 
the children and their guardians. There were not many com- 
plaints against the children. One woman said " David ran off 
to the jaces, and she could not keep him out of the streets." I 
recognized a kindred vagabond spirit in David. Another said, 
" The're verra guid boys, but Maister Tom wipit his slate on 
his troosers," at which grave chai^ the ladies laughed and 
Tom hung his head guiltily. Some contumacious little girls 
-were complained of, and Miss Henty talked gently to them. 
The ladies made inquiries as to the schooling of the children, 
-and in this they have the reports of the State schoolmasters to 
■guide them, as these furnish Miss Henty with lists of the atten- 
dance of boarded-out children, A child who was brought in with 
sore eyes received an order for the doctor— at least, its foster- 
mother did. One little child sang a hymn in a weak treble, 
painful to hsten to, but which precocious performance was 
.generally approved of. To the query, " I hope you are good 
boys ?" the answer was, of course, " Yes," although some of , 
the children — a second generation of young Australia I should 
imagine— looked rather sulky at being shown around and ques- 
tioned in this manner. On the shining faces of some there 
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was a sense of injury at the infliction of yellow soap and coarse- 
towels which bad prepared them for " seeing the ladies." 

One little girl, Clara " Kew," was a foundling, having been 
picked np in that township when she was a few days old. She 
is evidently far better off now than in the custody of her 
unnatural parents. Another pretty little giil had absolutely 
no name at all, but was called " Lily " by her foster-parent. 
" Never mind, she'll have a name some day," said one of the 
ladies present; and I hope she will, and a good husband with 
it Some little gentlefolks had accompanied their mamma to 
see the show, and had brought sweets and bags of marbles, 
which they gave to some of the boys. Two boys went to 
return thanks to " the lady." One of them — a saucy young 
urchin — immediately got into difficulties. " Than]p you^ 
ma'am," said he. "Do you say your prayers?" asked the 
lady, " Yes, ma'am." " Can you say 'Our Father*?" " Our 

Father " and there he stuck. I don't think he'll get any- 

sweets next month. Handsome young SL James looked with, 
all his eyes at this young St. Giles, and deep down in his mind 
there seemed a question as to why there should be little boy& 
who could not say " Our Father," and why all were not like 
himself — good, well-fed, and clothed, and provided with plenty 
of marbles and pla}things. Some boys were brought out of 
school by their foster-parents, and their appearance, not being 
Specially got up for the occasion, was most convincing as to 
the general health and well-cared-for state of these boarded- 
out duldren. They are mostly very healthy-looking, and 
the fact that durii^ the last epidemic of scarlet fever only- 
one child under the supervision of the committee died in the 
Richmond district is a very gratifying evidence of the care 
exerdsed in the selection of the homes. The ladies of the 
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■committee appeared to take the greatest interest in their work, 
and were about organizing a picnic for all the children and their 
foster-parents and families. The Misses Henty, whom I 
believe I have seen at the Alfred Hospital, are especially 
■vigilant in the work of the committee, and to all the ladies 
great praise appears due. The amount of writing which the 
correspondent has to perform is, owing to tie unnecessary red 
tape and formulce required by the Department, somethii^ 
considerable. 

All this is very well, written only of the children on show at 
the Richmond Town Hall, of their apparent condition when 
got up for inspection, and of the ladies' interest in them there. 
But it will be wisely objected that the fact of ladies once a 
month gushing over these children is not a convincing proof of 
the superiority of the boarding-out system. Certainly it would 
be hard to believe that these happy-looking, well-fed, well- 
clothed children would undergo any great metamorphosis in the 
homes of tiieir foster-parents. But I determined to see them 
there; and, being furnished with a few random addresses, I 
selected Saturday as a likely day on which to see things in 
their natural colours, and again made my way to Richmond, 
for the purpose of seeing these boarded-out ones at home. 

At the railway station I chartered a cab, the driver of which 
was a venerable citizen, who knew all the numerous byeways 
of that borough. The first house I visited — a pleasant-looking 
semi-detached cottage — was in Swan-street Passing throng 
the garden, at the side-door I found two litde children play- 
ing. They were well dressed, and looked healthy and happy. 
-Questioning them, the eldest informed me, " Mammy's gone 
-out." I tried to get into conversatioii with them, but at their 
lender years die stock of exchangeable ideas is limited ; and 
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after telling me their names and about the dog and fowls, they- 
wanted to play at hide and seek, I was perfectly satisfied that 

these children were well cared for, and when Mrs. came 

in she had no need to tell me they were " treated as if my 
own." This was one of those numerous cases in which a 
childless couple, with tender memories perchance of little ones- 
gone before, are glad to take charge of these waifs of the State, 
and bring them up as their own, the pecuniary reward being 

a secondary inducement. In her pleasant parlour Mrs. 

confided to me many particulars respecting herself, her hus-. 
band, and what she meant to do for the children, seeing, no 
doubt, that I am of a sympathetic disposition. She and her 
husband— who is in a situation in Melbourne — had got 
quite attached to the little ones, "They were such com- 
pany." When they grow old enough they meant to send 
them to a private school. They should be brought up as their 
children ; no common schools for them. Resisting hospitable 
offers of lemonade or tea, I escaped at last, kissing Jenny and 
Mary Ann, whose lines have, I fully believe, fallen in x 
pleasant place. I was next driven to a side street, where the 
house I was in search of turned out to be a nice new six- 
roomed cottage, the property of the occupier, who is a. 
carpenter. Only one farmed-out child was here, and on my 

asking after her Mrs. said, aghast, " You ain't her father, 

are you " ? I said I was not aware of the fact, and was. 
conducted to the room where little Eva, three years old, lay 
asleep on the sofa. A pretty child is Eva. She was found 
under a tree in the Fitzroy-^ardens when a few days old, and 
Mrs. has had charge of her ever since, and as they only- 
have one boy of their own, they intend to always keep Eva. 
" Some may make a market of this," said Mrs. — ■ — , "but I 
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don't. It aia't the money I care about, though of course we 
may as wel] take it for the child's sake. Her clothes cost 

. more than we get. You see we wanted a httle girl." Mr. 

also informed me that he owned three houses besides the one 
he lived in, and I left very well satisfied as to the future of the 
child who lay sleeping, the picture of youthful happiness and 
i.iaocence, on the sofa. 

The next house I was driven to had not such favourable 
surroundings as the previous ones, Mrs. takes in wash- 
ing, and her husband is a carter. As she has three children 
of her own, it is evident she takes boarders for what she 
can legitimately make. However, the place was equal to the 
majority of working-people's houses, and I daresay the child- 
ren will be happy enough there. Mrs, seemed a kindly, 

if rather careless and slattemiy, woman. She was very much 
frightened at my appearance, and shut the back-kitchen door, 
through which I was advandi^, with the ready lie on her lip. 

" Oh ! the children are in the tub ; I'm washing them, sir." 
Putting on official airs, I said, "I must see them." "Oh, but 
a gentleman would not want to see a naked child." Mrs. 

would not produce the children, but when I went out I 

saw them in the side-yard, playing about with a delicious 
abandon only possessed by those whose guardians have 
catholic views on the subject of dirt One of these, named 
Gertrude May, was picked up in Sii^leton's Gardens, and given 

to Mrs. to nurse. As she thought it was dying, she sent 

for the priest, who received it into the fold of the Holy Roman 
and Apostohc Catholic Church. I trust the child will live to 
be a happy woman ; and I myself am not particular as to the 
form of its creed.' Mrs. —■■ — had a baby to nurse, which she 
showed me. Twelve shillii^ a week for this, and 14s. for the 
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•wo children, makes a6s. weekly, which Mrs. draws from 

the State. I thitik she does well out ol that I am sorry she 
would not let me see the children — it looked suspicious ; but 
then, as the priest and the Boarding-out-Conunittee must have 
certified to her fitness, I suppose it was all right. " When 
will you be round again, sir? If I only knew when you'd be 
here, the children should be ready for you." I said I thought 
they would be, and she should receive a week's notice. Driving 
across to Kent-street, my Jehu said, " You're looking after the 
baby-farming, are you, sir?" I said, "Yes; do you know any- 
thing about it? How do they treat them?" "Well," said 
he, " there's some of 'era treats 'em very well indeed— couldn't 
be better; and there's others drinks too much to look after their 
own, let alone anybody else's children." I record this as an 
irapartial outside statement In Kent-street, I found a milliner's 
shop kept by an old Udy and her widowed daughter. Jane 
and May, three and two years of age respectively, were playing 
about in the yard. They were dressed plainly, but comfort- 
ably, and looked well fed and happy. The next house was 
that of the widow who had charge of the child with the sore 
eyes. The little one was playing in the kitchen with some 
flowers, and was perfectly happy and well, bar its eyes. " Have 
you seen the doctor?" I asked. " Well, no, sir. I had to go 
into town to see the lawyer about my propoty ; but I shall take 
the little dear to-morrow." There was a little neglect in this, 
but not more, I think, than if the child had been her own ■ and 
in other respects she was well cared for. 

My last visit was to Murphy-street, an eligible thoroughfare 
which figures beautifully on the map of Melbourne. In reality 
it is as great a fraud as the roads delineated on the plans of 
many American land Events. It is still in its primal condition 
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of undrained bog, although several cottages have been erected 
on each side. An attempt has been made at the formation of 
a. footpath, but it is a failure. As we drove along the " street," 
the car wheels sank up to the axl«s, and my driver loudly 
lamented the bad job he had taken, when he " might have had 
the chance of going to St. Kilda." The cottage I was in 
search of was pleasant outside, with roses and creepers grow- 
ing in Australian luxuriance. Here I found two little girls, of 
nine and ten years of age — Bessie and Minnie. Another sister 
had, so the foster-father said, " gone into town with the missis." 
They were quite as well dressed and looked heartier than the 
man's own children— a boy and girl. The place was clean and 
comfortable, and these foundlings were evidently happier 
than they would have been in a large asylum. The man 
— an old saUor — was an tti^loyi of the Hobson's Bay 
Railway Company, a good sample of the class with 
-whom it is desirable State children should be boarded 
out In the half-dozen visits I paid to the hcHnes of 
these fanned-out children, I found, with one exception, 
nothing to cavil at ; and I am confident that they were fax 
healthier and happier than if mewed up in some great school 
or reformatory, where their individual consciousness would be 
■crushed out I think, however, that the rule " A member of 
the committee shall visit the home of each child at least once 
in every six weeks," should be "at least once a month." I 
made particular inquiries as to when "the ladies" came 
round, and although Miss Henty, the correspondent, appears 
to be very diligent in going around the district for which she 
is responsible, still I found in two cases that no visitor had 
called for more than a month. The ladies of the different 
committees have great responsibilities thrown upon them, and, 
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espedally in the case of iDfants, I think frequent visits at the I 
homes of the foster-parents desirable. 

My experiences are a confinnation that the boardii^-out 
system is a success; that many foster-parents have proved I 
themselves well qualified to fiilfil the duties they have under- 
taken, and that the children are generally well cared for, 
properly fed, clothed, and educated. The regulations framed 
by the authorities are very comprehensive in apparently 
protecting the children from all chance of ill-treatment. In ' 
some things, perhaps, the Act is too comprehensive, and does 
not leave sufficient discretionary power to the committees. , 
A law of adoption, as in France, seems to me badly wanted in . 
Victoria. Great complaint is made of the fact that parents 
will often claim their children when they arrive at an tige, that | 
they will be useful to them, and after the foster-parents have 
had all the trouble of rearing, and have become attached to I 
their charges. Of course, it will be held that it is unnatural to 
separate a child lirom its parents ; but when, from the fault, vice, 
or crime of such parents, children have become charges of the 
State, I think they should remain so, and be legally transferred 
to the sole care of foster-parents. This, however, is a subject 
for discussion. On the other hand, the authorities do not 
allow children to be boarded-out with a surviving parent, and 
cases I think might arise where this would be advisable. An 
esteemed correspondent sends me the following instance; — 
" In the neighbourhood of Fryerstown a poor woman lately 
lost her husband— a hard-working and industrious man, who died 
very suddenly, without making any provision for his family. 
There were six children left, ranging in ages from six months 
to nine or ten years. These children, up to the present time, 
have been principally supported by local subscriptions, and 
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assistance from neighbours and friends, the mother being unable 
to enter into any employment outside her own home whereby 
a subdstence could be gained. To follow any emploj^ment 
tD-dooTS is next to impracticable, as her whole time and attention 
must necessarily be devoted to her children. In a case like 
this, the children must eventually be sent to the Industrial 
School, to be caied for by the State, and subsequently trans- 
ferred to foster-parents, who will be remunerated for their 
trouble and responsibility. Hence the children are deprived 
of the society and companionship of their natural parent and 
consigned to strangers, when such a necessity would not exist 
if a provision could be made whereby the natural could occupy 
the same position as the foster-parent" It may be rightly 
iirged that abuses might creep in if this principle was generally- 
admitted. Still, in this and in other cases I think a rigorous, 
departmental rule should at times be relaxed, and that the 
committees should, under authority of the inspector, have 
certain powers. At the present moment the whole working 
and responsibility of the boarding-out system resf with the 
various committees of ladies, and they should be trusted and 
endowed with discretionary privileges. 



A COUNTRY RACE MEETING. 

" I'll bet anybody sixpence he doesn't know where Kyneton 
is in the old country!" said a. reverend gentleman, as we 
drove along the White Horse Road one day. " Done I" I 
cried, and I pocketed the cents. I reproached myself at the 
time, and since, that I rather swindled my pious and esteemed 
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friend, for I fiilly hold with the dictum of Admiral Rous, thai 
" bets on a certainty are unfair." However, I thus warned 
the crowd not to make rash ge<^aphicat statements in th« 
presence of "the Vagabond," who, if he has not "been 
everywhere, and seen everybody," and .is not " the original] 
Wandering Jew with a taste for female society, and a love for] 
Bonrbon whisky," still has travelled some. And this bet was 
a certainty, for some few years ago I passed about a week in 
the little market town of Kyneton, situated on the south'-east 
border of Warwickshire, and roamed considerably, in a buggy, ■ 
about the surrounding country. 

The Station amongst the farm labourers had just com- 
menced. Joseph Arch, day-labourer and Methodist local 
preacher, had made his now historical speech under the chestnut 
tree at Wellesboimie. A Warwickshire Farm Labourers' Union 
had been inai^;urated there. Sir Charles Mordaunt, lord of the 
manor and soil, had foolishly played into the hands of the Radi- 
cals by turning out of their cottages the tenants who had dared 
to join together to obtain an increase of their starvation wages. 
(This was a wicked and stupid act, which Dothing could excuse ; 
and my sympathies from that moment deserted " Charley" Mor- 
daunt. I dare say my lady had her full share of wrongs, besides 
temptations.) The Hoa and Rev. James Wentworth Leigh, 
brother of Lord Leigh, rector of Stoneleigh, a Broad Church 
parson and gentleman, now a cotton planter, cultivating his 
wife's property in Georgia, vainly tried to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. The men had no better friend than " Jimbo" 
Lei^ as he was called at Cambridge. He brought together 
fanners and labourers in the parish school-room, and advised 
mutual ooncessions; and his endeavours would have been 
successful but for the appearance of a professional agitator, who 
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orced himself isto the meetiag, and, with violent speech, threw 
a the brand of discord. From his point of view, no doubt, 
his agitator was light, and the labourers should always 
)e taught that fermers and landlords are their natural 
inemies. Some very good friends of the people — amongst 
vhom I class myself— hold that this is a mistake, and 
hat these classes should be natural allies. But ill-fieeling 
was created on both sides, and in many parishes the labourers 
"struck." The Birmingham Mormng News and the late 
Mr. George Dawson espoused the cause of the men. Next 
the Daily News sent down Mr. Archibald Forbes, the grandest 
"special" of the day, and his letters aroused pubHc attention 
throughout Great Britain. Subscriptions in aid of the men on 
strike were sent from all parts. Then political ^venturers, 
advanced thinkers, and journalists crowded into South Wai~ 
wickshire, and many made capital out of their sympathies with. 
poor " Hodge." It was astonishing what a number of friends 
he had all at once, when their doings and speeches were likely 
to be fiilty repCHTted in the local and metropolitan press. The 
Hon. Auberon Herbert, M.P. for Nottingham, worked hard in 
aidii^ the men to establish their Union properly. That good 
young man, "Baby" Jenkins, not then in Parliament, was there 
in great force. Many other sighers for seats came to the front. 
Fashionable Leamington was shocked at the inroad of the- 
Radicals. The season, the shopkeepers vowed, was ruined 
thereby, and they loudly breathed vengeance against Joseph 
Arch, who, to their minds, was a combination of Dred Scott and 
Robespierre. Going to and fro on the lace of the earth "the 
V^abond," scenting mischief afar off, also found himself at 
Leamington, whilst a lumiber of public meetings were being; 
held anent the forming of " The Union." 

D,g,l zed b, Google 
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I made the acquaintance of Joseph Arch, ooe of ihe tniestl 
anen and grandest natural orators it has ever been my lot tol 
know, and whom I am proud to call a. fiiend. I listened to a 
:good deal of talk from the friends of the labourer, and was 
condderably bored thereat Then, whilst breakiasting one 
mioming at the Regent with Lady Florence and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, I said, "This thing is about played out I want 
to see your starving, ill-used peasantry. According to what I 
Jiave heard and read during the last few days, your farm 
labourers are a great deal worse off than our slaves were. Yet 
that charming and truthful writer, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
said no word of this in her ' Letters on England' I must see 
for myself. Where shall I go ? Some place where no one has 
been before ? " Th^ Lady Florence and her husband con- 
sulted the ordnance map, and they said " Go to Kyneton first, 
then to the villages on the Gloucestershire border, and into the 
country. You will see wretchedness enough there," So, after 
making arrangements for telegrams, letters, and things, I packed 
oip my bag and started that afternoon. I went down by 
the Great Western line to a httle station where there was 
.a junction with a miserable one-horse line which ran at 
the bottom of a range of hills through Kyneton to Strat- 
fordnan-Avon. These are the well-known Edge Hills, on the 
plains at the foot of which the famous batde was fought between 
the Ironsides of Cromwell and the Cavaliers of Prince Rupert. 
I like to be on historic ground. When the natural advantages 
■of a place are not conspicuous, there is nothing like falling 
back on associations. So I carried my bag from the railroad 
^ep6t to the Red Lion Inn at Kyneton, enthusing as I went on 
the rival cries " God and King Charles," and " The Sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon." I should have liked a boy to tote 
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my baggage, but under monarchical rule one cannot have 
everything. I found the sign of the Red Lion swinging in the 
wind, the animal reared on its hind legs sparring defiance at all 
other lions of any age, weight, size, or colour. Inside the 
comfortable-looking hostelry I was met by a sour-faced landlady, 
who eyed me very suspiciously when I asked for a bedroom 
and private sittingroom. The house was a good one, and I 
was satisfied with the accommodation. There was yet an hour 
of daylight to spare, so I obtained a horse and trap, and drove 
up the winding road which leads to the wooded heights of 
Edge Hill. The summit is only about two miles from Kyneton, 
and I had seen a ruined tower peeping through the trees which 
I wished to explore. When, however, I arrived at the 
top, I was disgusted to find this a sham ruin, built by some 
aesthetic landowner to arouse the charm of association. In 
the hamlet of Edge-hill I interviewed some people, and 
picked up an intelligent labourer, who guided me to a 
village on the other side of the range. This, outwardly, and 
to the eye of the artist, was a most charming place. Nestled 
in the bosom of the hillE^ with but one road leading to or out 
of it, the grey church towers, the half-timbered houses, and 
cottages, the mossy bams — everyihing appealed to the senses 
of the stranger from a new world. But when my cicerone took 
me into these cottages, and I saw the leaky roofs, the cracked 
walls, the defective sanitary arrangements, the disgraceful 
manner in which both sexes were crowded together at night, 
making modesty, if not decency, an impossible virtue, the 
picture lost its charm. When, too, I saw the tired father of 
the family making his supper of dry bread and weak tea, I 
marvelled greatly that so long the serf of the soil had 
patiently submitted to his lot, and at those English people 
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who gushed and moaned over the wrongs of " a man and tt. 
brother cowering under the lash of a brutal overseer down 
South;" and gave no heed to the toiling Lazarus at their 
■gates, who, in real truth, was harder worked, worse fed, worse 
clothed, and altogether a more miserable being than the negro 
in America, and verily as much a slave as the black man, or 
Gurth, the thrall of Cedric the Saxon. 

A heavy storm came on whilst I was in this village, and I 
should have been benighted but for the kindness of the good' 
peasant, who volunteered to accompany me back to Kyneton. 
Through the driving rain he slowly led my horse down the 
steep descent, and without such aid, I, a stranger, should. 

certainly have driven over the bank into (?) It was. 

nearly ten o'clock when we reached the Red Lion, a late hour 
for the country; but there were many people yet in the bar, and: 
fires were blazing in the kitchen and in my parlour, I took. 
my guide into the latter and ordered two glasses of hot grog,, 
and tea for myself to follow. I went into my chamber to- 
throw off some of my wet things, and on returning found that 
my man was being driven from the room by the landlady. 
" How dare you go into the parlour ? The kitchen is the- 
place for such as you, if it ain't too good. The gentleman took 
you in, did he ? Well, if he don't know your place, I do.. 

D'ye think I'll allow such as you on my carpets? Do " 

" Hold hard, ma'am," I said, " this man has done me a service 
to-night, and wherever I go he goes. I believe I've engaged 
that room, and I'll thank you not to interfere with any one 

I ask in there." "But the carpets " said the matron. 

"Put them in the bill," said I, rudely shutting the door 
in her iace, for I was vexed and annoyed that a white man 
should be spoken to as my guide was. The poor fellow 
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however, did not seem to mind it, but apparently reo^- 
nized the' deep inferiority of his social position, even com- 
pared to that of the landlady of a village pub. I gave him 
his grog and a reward, which I had hard work to get him to 
take, and sent him homewards, he appearing to care little for 
the wet tramp through the red day of the Edge Hills., It ■ 
seemed to me that English labourers were continually wet 
through for nine months of the year. Then I changed all my 
things, and, reclining in the ann-chair in slippered ease, awaited 
my meal It came at last — a teapot, a loaf, and a pat of 
butter. "Where is the meat I asked for?" "Please, sir," 
said the girl, "missis says there ain't any." "Get me some 
ham and eggs, then." " Please, sir, missis says there ain't 
any." " Oh ! nonsense. There are always ham and eggs 
in the country; get me some." "Please, sir, missis says, 
' No ! sir.' " This was certainly rough on me, but I 
suspected a game. " Here, my girl, put that half-crown in 
your pocket, and tell me all about it Why can't I get any- 
thing to eat?" "Please, sir," sotto voce, "you've offended 
missis awful ; she says she don't believe you're respectable, and 
she won't have things got for you." ' " Who owns this house ?" 
I asked. " Lord Willoughby, of Compton Veraey, sir.'* 
"ThafU do; clear out now." "Yes, sir; please, sir, missis, 
sir's, a hawfiil temper. Master kept her down like, suppressed 
ber like, and if s all come out since he died. I wouldn't vex 

her, sit, if I was you, or " " Thatll do, my girl. Clear out ! " 

In a minute I followed into the kitchen, and there I saw some 
goodly hams hanging from the rafters. I unslung one, and laying 
it on the table, cut some good-sized rashers. Just then xhe 
landlady came in, and gasped for indignation when she saw 
jmy proceedings. " My good woman, send lor some ^gs," said 
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I, "and have this ham broiled at once." "How dare " 

" Not another word, my good woman, or I shall be compelled 
to leave the house. Is Lord Willoughby at Compton Vemey?" 
I asked, tummg to one of the men. "Ess, sir, he be;" "Now, 
my good woman, look here j you must either get me what I 
. want, or I must go to Compton Vemey, late as it is. Lord 

Willoughby does not know of my being here, but . I believe 

you want your husband's lease renewed, don't you ? " This 
was a chance shot, but it proved effectual. " Oh ! if I'd known 
as you were a friend of my lord's, sir — I'm sure I'm very sorry 
if that girl Patty ain't been civil to yoa Anything you like, 
sir, you can have." I retired to my room victorious, and " that 
girl Patty " shortly brought me ham and eggs and honey, and I 
feasted like one of Homer's heroes, and drank deep to the 
memory of defunct and unknown-to-fame Willoughby de 
Brookes, whose portraits adorned the walls of my sitting-room, 
and returned thanks for the engrained snobbistaess of the 
British lower and middle orders, playii^ on which had got me 
out of a difficulty with my landlady. 

I slept well between sheets scented with sweet-smelling herbs, 
and in the morning I wastegaled with a real English country 
breakfast. I had the trap out again, and telling the landlady I 
should like something to eat at six, I drove towards Compton 
"Vemey. Lord Willoughby de Broke has a nice place ; but I 
wanted this time to study peasants, not peers, so I did not call 
on him. In a short time I struck an old Roman highway, 
called the " Fosse-road," from its being generally sunk below 
the level of the fields on each side. Turning along this, I drove 
aloi^ lanes and bye-ways, interviewing every labourer I met, 
and occasionally entering some miserable cottage by the road- 
side. In time I arrived at the village of Tysoe, which 
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a magnificent church, a fine panonage, and is othenriae ft ccA- 
lecdon of wretched hovels. In this neighbourhood I fijnnd 
absentee landlords, poor land, bad lanning, and under-paid 
labour. The Irish squalor and misery which Lever so graphi- 
cally depicts, had its counterpart there in En^and. Never, 
amongst the slaves in the South have I seen anything approach- 
ing it Saddened, I drove homewards across the common over 
vriiich Prince Rupert's cavalry charged on the firm ranks of 
Cromwell — as fhiitlessly as the waves of the Atlantic which are 
dashed into spray against the granite-bound coasts of Maine. 
It is only the first step that costs. I had conquered my land- 
lady, and she gave me a capital dinner, and for several 
days I sojourned pleasantly in the Red IJon, taking daily 
long drives into Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. Every ' 
where the same sad tale. Low wages (los. a week a 
high average), wretched hovels, bad fare, disease, ^orance, 
and immorality. " The meny homes of England " woe no- 
where hereabouts. Kyneton itself I remember as being 
celebrated for one thing. .The curfew is still rung there every 
night at eight o'clock. L<»% years ago, m the days of the 
Plantagenets, a mighty baion was one winter's night bdated on 
the mo<»rs. He had missed his followers, and in the very 
comfortable dress o( the period must have enjoyed himself as 
his hoTse floundered about through the mud ; mist and snow, 
and hail and rain all around. He stood a good chance of 
being a late baron before morning. Suddenly, through the 
gloom, came the welcome sound of a belL " Blessed Virgin ' 
it b the curfew." It rang out long and loud thro;^ the ni^t 
He was near a Christian place. He spurred his horse north- 
wards, and in time struck the road and safely reached the town. 
In gratitude for his deliverance our baron gave a laige sum to 
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Our Lady, and deededa piece of ground to the church, the then 
rental of which was to be [md over for ever to the ringers who 
tolled the curfew belL That institution, and all other sumptuary 
laws, have been abolished in England ; but our grateful baron's 
giant remains, and the curfew is still rung at Kyneton, the 
farmers around setting their watches and having their suppers 
thereby. This and many another old tale did my landlady (the 
victim, according to Fatty, of much marital suppression) relate to 
me, for after our first encounter we got along very well, and she 
delighted to wait on me herself I was not vain, for I knew 
well she was trying to ferret out my business. I believe that to 
this day my visit remdns an enchanting mystery to her. I once 
overheard some few amusing criticisms of myself. " I'd give a 
pound to make it out. Sometimes I ain't sure that he's quite 
respectable. But then he said he knew my lord" (which I 
didn't). "And he goes everywhere, and asks all sorts of 
questions about the land. I expect he's a surveyor chap from 
London, and all the rents will be raised soon. He's as close 
as can be, though, and I can't get a, word out of him. He told 
Patty he was a foreigner from America, but I don't believe him. 
He talks a bit queer — cockneyfied like — but Enghsh, and he 
ain't a bit black. I thought first he was a hartist, and then 
' that he might be a commercial, but he don't call at any shops 
as I can hear of, and no decent commercial would ever wear 
such a hat as he does. They all wear bell-4oppers. No ! I 
think he must be a surveyor, a valuing the land, and we'd best 
be civil to him." 

When in the En^^ town, I little thodght I should visit a. 
Kyneton in the antipodes, which is, however, I am happy to 
say, in every respect an improvem^t on the or^^aL I had 
received a kind invitation to the race meeting on St Patrick's 
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Day, and was early at the station to take advantage of the 
special train leaving at ten o'clock. There were the usual 
disorder and insolence of officials to which travellers on Vic- 
torian lines are accustomed Gentlemen, starving as it were 
on a few hundreds a year and gold-laced caps, walked about 
doing nothing. Two large saloon carriages were filled with 
bookmakers, reeking of oaths, tobacco smoke, and odds. The 
Otway had not arrived, and the Warmambool contingent, 
including jockeys, " Augur," and the Leviathan, was left behind, 
which gave a chance to the smaller fry of fielders. There were 
other carriages filled with fair ones fi'om Sydney and Melbourne. 
Sir George and Lady Bowen and party had a carriage to 
themselves. When I started in the morning, I had little idea 
that I was going to meet His Excellency. He appears to be 
ubiquitous. I cannot even go to gaol without finding him 
there — as a visitor. I managed to get a seat in the first 
special train. The saloon caiiiages are an improvement on the 
close compartments, but the seats want arrangii^ differently, 
as at present you cannot move your legs without getting 
them mixed up with your neighbour's. We were rather 
a dull crowd in my car, being, with one exception, all 
respectable. People read the papers and criticised "The 
Vagabond," which was not amusing. I b^an to wish 
I had gone into the bookmakers' carriage ; there would 
have been some fun, and points to be picked up. There was 
nothii^ interesting m rcute until we got near Sunbuiy, and saw 
the celebrated Industrial School building which the' committee 
of the Benevolent Asylum refuse to accept as a gift. I wish I 
had the offer. Then the vineyards drew my attention, and Mr, 
Francis's place was pointed out to me. At Sunbury station, 
Mr. W. J. Clarke's party joined the train, and just outside the 
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depdt, and dose to the track, 1 saw this gentlenum's wonderful 
mansion there has been so much fuss about. The Easter 
Encampment was to be held on the banks of Jackson's Creek, 
. which we passed — a splendid place for manceuvring. After- 
wards we travelled through long rolling uplands, until we 
rounded the base of Mount Macedgn and the Black Forest 
Ranges. From thence the country improved agriculturally, 
until we entered the neighbourhood of Kyneton. Here 
pleasant homesteads are scattered over the landscape, giving 
promise of comfort and competency, if not of great affluence. 
The well-built houses evidence that they are looked upon as 
homes, and not merely stations for money-making purposes. 

On alighting at the Station I met Mr. Booth, one of the 
stewards, who is the leading spirit in the Kyneton Racing Club. 
Hale and hearty, he diffuses around him an atmosphere of 1 
ruddy vigour and good nature ; his very presence is a tonic 
I don't know what part of the old country Mr. Booth comes i 
from ; but he would do credit to any. I have seldom seen in 
England a better type of the old Saxon Franldio — a man of 
flocks and herds, and one who loves the bounteous soil front 
which he obtains his wealth. Mr. Booth, I am told, is a most 
popular man is his district He looks like it, and as if he 
deserved it Long may be wave as such ! There were carriages 
to convey the Governor and party from the station to the I 
course ; and a gentleman kindly took charge of mc, and drove i 
me down in his buggy. Being in an English colony, I was | 
quite prepared to find the depdt some considerable distance 
from the town. If is only in the States that we like to have 
the track running through the centre of our cities, handy for 
everyone: Railroads being great conveniences, it is quite 
natural that English people should have them built as &r from 
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their doois as possible. However, in this instance, I was glad, 
as the drive to the town enabled me to see the surroundii^. 
There were signs of prosperity, if not of great wealth, every- 
where. No poverty and starvation here as in the Kyneton of 
the Old World. A happy and contented people- were this day at 
/& in honour of St Patrick, the green decking many a buttonhole. 
Peaceful were "the boys" however; they had no particular desire 
to see their colours wave "above the red;" they thought more 
about the colours of the probable winner of the Hurdle Race. 
As we drove past the pleasant private houses of the citizens, and 
down the well-kept main street, with its good stores, apparently 
doing a flourishing business, I "enthused" on the happiness 
which appeared all around me. I am often susceptible to the 
influences of the hour, and for the time the correct form of 
existence appeared to me that of a farmer on the banks of the 
Campaspe. How different to the Old Worid Kyneton ! It is 
true that Mr. Booth's house, which looks down on the town, is 
not equal to Compton Vemey, and that there is no live lord in 
the neighbourhood. Still, we can get on without one ; but if 
young Lord Willoughby de Broke was here at a race-meeting, 
he'd enjoy himself and be popular, as he is a good fellow, a 
first-rate horseman, and a fair cricketer — three things which 
endear a man to the Victorian heart. I, unfortunately, am 
neither, and have to run on another ticket. The streets of the 
town were thronged with country people, and as we drove along 
the citizens' daughters waved welcomes from upper windows. 
In muslins, or in curl papers, they were all charming. A hearty 
cheer greeted the Governor and the gracious lady who acts 
as queen of that strange mixture, Victorian "society," when 
they drove on to the course. We were close behind, and 
came in for a share of the applause as we followed into the 
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enclosure, where a squad of armed troofiers were on guard. 
After receiving courtesies from the stewards I mounted the 
stand, and surveyed the course. I enthused again. A circle 
of meadow land, round half of which the Campaspe flows ; on 
the other side of the river low hills sloping down to the brink ; 
trees dotted about the ground and on the banks. Nature 
meant this for a. racecourse, The clear Australian sky, the 
purity of the atmosphere, reminding me of Colorado — every- 
thing tended to make the scene enjoyable. Owing to the late 
rains, grass and trees were green and fresh-looking, although I 
believe that in this cool district, so many hundred feet above 
the sea, it is claimed that the country is never scorched up as 
in other parts of Victoria. 

Round about the Governor's box clustered representatives of 
the rank, fashion, beauty, and intelligence of Melbourne and 
the surrounding district When beauty and intellect go 

together one can only respectfully bow down and worship 

afar off. And, of course I, from a distance, worshipped every 
fair one on the stand. I am not " a ladies' man," quite other 
than so, but I was raised in a land where every gentleman is 
a clievalUr aux dames in the truest sense of the word. No 
lady's name can be spoken of lightly without every white 
man's sword — I mean pistol — being drawn to avenge the insult. 
Servare fidem is a Viiginian motto. Woman to us is a 
companion, an equal, a superior, never being looked uppn as a 
mere pretty mindless toy. Now, I am sony to say that many 
' of the old colonists and the rising generation of young 
Australians have not that re^)ect for women which is the first 
principle' of a gentleman. I was the unfortunate listener to a 
conversation in which most of the prominent ladies at Kyneton 
were criricised in a manner most repugiunt to me, and for 
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which, if it had been down South, I should certainly, although 
an utter stranger, have called the speakers to account. But 
knowing my world here, I was not going to make a fool of 
myselt I don't say that any haim was meant ; it was merely 
that idle flippancy of the tongue which so often does great 
mischief. Kyneton, I believe, is a splendid place for butter, 
which accounts for the magnificent complexion of the local 
ladies ; buttermilk, it is well known, being superior to all the attar 
and kalydor in the world. The outward and visible signs of the 
prosperity of the neighbourhood were visible everywhere — in the 
crowded stand, in the number of vehicles in the enclosure and 
on the course, in the throng of well-dressed happy people. It 
was, in one respect, entirely different to the scenes at the 
Melbourne Cup. There, everything seems secondary to dress ; 
wealth, it may be, is sometimes offensively paraded. But the 
ladies present at Kyneton were merely dressed neatly and well 
— there appeared no attempt at any great display, and one 
could talk sensibly to a lovely woman without being bored with 
the idea that she wished you to admire and be overpowered by 
an "imported costume." There was a strange lot of male 
visitors at Kyneton. The Governor and Mr. Clarke ; the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, and "The Vagabond;" a 
Catholic priest; men from the Melbourne Club and the 
" Birdcage ; " " The Leviathan," who came by a special engine; 
fielders and backers; Hicken and Ley Kum the Celestial; 
swindlers and detectives; these latter were mixed up in the 
"ring" with the local gentlemen, who appear remarkably good 
fellows, every one of them. I cannot understand how such 
people could ever have endured Sir Charles Gavan Duffy as 
their representative. Sir William Mitchell, one of the stewards 
of the meeting, gouty and impressive, seems more up to their 
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foim. My friend, Mr, Bagot, was here, looking now pleased, 
now vexed. It must be enjoyment to him to go to a meeting 
as a mere spectator ; but occasionally he would cast a glance 
at the river and the hills on the other side. I read the gfaie 
in his eyes— how he would like to have tarU Mamhe, and 
throw a brieve over the stream, and fence in the hills 
(admission two shillings a head), and perchance erect a " cow- 
shed," to which the commodious building at Flemington should 
be as naught, Thaf s the sort of man Bagot is ! 

Scheffel says " Life would be a carnival but for its sadness;" 
some other, that " Life would be enjoyable but for its plea- 
sures." With health and a good heart, it all depends upon 
ourselves. Let us make life a dance, but use oxa pleasure so 
discreetly that we always stop short of satiety, which indeed 
makes life miserable. 1 thank Fate I am not quite Most. My 
curiosities as to the possibilities of existence will never be 
satisfied. To the good heart every day brings new joy, if also 
new misery. We who eat, drink, race, and are merry, reck 
perchance little of the millions who are not as we are, but who 
toil and slave, and suffer diseases, and hunger and thirst 
unceasingly. Life is not a square game all round. But why 
jnar our own feast of pleasure by bringing in the skeleton of 
other's sorrows ? It w21 not do them any good, although we 
should remember them at the proper time and season. Such 
were my thoughts at Kyneton. I forgot all about Pentridge, 
and devoted myself to the enjoyment of the hour, and spent 
one of the pleasantest days I have passed, not only in Australia 
but in my life. I b^an by making a book on the races. The 
mysterious and obnoxious individuals who bawl themselves 
hoarse in the Ring are divided into " backers " and '' fielders." 
Scnne lay the odds, others back horses. A few backers, by rare 
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judgment, exclusive infoimatioii, and great good luck, have 
piled up thousands, but "fielding" is the certain game. "Two to 
one on the field" is a sure thing. On this principle I commenced 
my book, but I only had one backer, and after he picked the 
winner of three races I retired from the profession in disgust. 
A well-known member of the Ring " tipped " me the winner of 
each race during the day, and implored me to let him " put a 
fiver on" for me. But I have strange scruples, and after 
writing down the Ring as I have done, and shall do, I do not 
feel justified in winning money by its aid. I, however, gave 
these straight tips to some ladies, who hoisted me with my own 
petard by betting with me ; so what between my book and die 
gloves lost, bankruptcy staied me in the face. I am glad, 
however, that I have squared up, and shall not be posted as a 
defaulter. I know Utde about the racing ; indeed, I once had 
to be reminded tiiat a race was going on, but I am told that 
the sport was very good. The stand is close to the course, and 
you look down on the horses as they canter past, an arrange- 
ment which I like. The building is as yet not equal to the 
course, and the Governor's beat is, I think, in the wroi^ 
position, placed at the end next the paddock and betting ring. 
Bookmakers, too, should not be allowed on the stand. The 
moment the horses were started they would rush up, and shout 
the odds while the race was being run. This involved crushing, 
and ladies were sometimes unable to obtain seats. I don't like 
this, although I myself have no complsunt to make. 

Down on the fiat there were booths, and much eating and 
drinking went on therein, and in buggies and spring-carts, 
Games of chance, of cards, and of dice were plentiful, and the 
country people, no doubt, were bled severely by Melbourne 
sharpers. Serve them right Those who would win should 
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lose. I hate gambling ; althov^h, when challenged to it, X 
sometimes throw a main and ma, as a caution to those who 
would take me for a novice. But it is little use my preaching. 
Young Australia is a sportsman and a bit of a gambler, as 
Napoleon testified at Kyneton, One can lose at that simple ■ 
game many pounds during the luncheon hour, and a close 
carriage is a good place to play irt I went in for the solid 
business of the table, and ate and drank like a king of the 
good things provided in the stewards' room. After luncheon 
Kyneton seemed more charming than ever, and I much 
regretted when the racing was over. Sir George and Lady 
Bowen, and the Melbourne iHU, left by the ordinary train at 
five o'clock ; but I was so much in love with Kyneton, that I 
think I should be there now if any one had asked me to stop, 
Mr. Booth kindly drove me to the station. I and many others 
have to thank him for a splendid day's enjoyment — one which, 
throughout my dreary vagabond life, I shall always look back to 
with pleasure — emphatically a red-letter day, spent amongst a 
people kind, generous, and heritable, whom it was a pleasure to 
mingle with, possessing, as they do, the good qualities of both 
England and America. Since Sl Patiickfs Day, I love Victoria 
more than ever. I 



THE OUTCASTS OF MELBOURNE. 

In every civilized community there is a vast substratum of 
poverty, disease, vice, and crime, and by its depth the stability 
of the institutions of the country may be judged. In cities 
which boast of the highest civilization and luxury, the opposite 
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ectreme is found. This arises from two causes — the opposition 
of nature (or natural impulses) to civilization, and the quick 
step of the march of progress which leaves so many behind, 
forced or fellen from the ranks, to join the legion of the out- 
casts. Thus, the natural man loves dirt, and detests sanitary 
arrangements. He dislikes work, and wishes the perpetual 
gratification of all his passions without reference to the feelings 
or desires of others. These are very powerful impulses in the 
production of poverty and crime. Nature, which our whole 
course of religious and social training teaches us to fi^t 
against or control, rebels against civilization ; it is the worse for 
Nature, but the results sometimes recoil. Again, the competi- 
tion for existence, and the strug^e for life amoi^t all classes 
in the Old World, throws many who, given a fairer chance, 
might have lived and died honoured by all, into the ranks of 
the unfortunate. Many have known no other life, but are 
bom and live hereditary outcasts. In new countries there 
should not be such thick layers of moral disease as in old ; 
nor are there — but swiftly they accumulate. The natural man 
leads many thither, and emigra^on from the Old World brings 
so many lazy or incompetent, who sink downwards and down- 
wards, until they are lost in the twin gulfs of poverty and 
crime. 

In the Old World it almost appears true that, " where wealth 
accumulates, there men decay." Certainly, vice and misery 
accompany the greatest luxury and wealth in the lai^e cities. 
Palace and hovel are not equally proportioned, but the hovel 
and its inmates are as much as possible kept out oi sight. The 
spectre is there at their gates; but they take no notice. Look 
at Paris, six years back, fairest and gayest o>' the capitals ot the 
world, the gathering-place of the nations. How charming and 
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genial was the Imperial rule! But underneath this velvet 
gloved sway was the iron hand, wanted not only for political 
ofTenders. The six thousand secret police distributed about 
Paris kept a careful watch on the thieves' quarters and the out- 
casts who swarmed in the Carrifere d'Amerique or in the 
neighbourhood of the Buttes of Montmartre. Paris, indeed, 
was fair to look upon; but underneath her jewels and false hair, 
and henna and paint, could be seen the haggard cheeks, the 
thin lips, the frenzied eye of the p^oleuse. 

In Melbourne, however, the outcasts of society are plainly 
visible, and make their presence disagreeably felt ; yet socie^ 1 
appears to take little heed thereof. Certain forms of vice and 
crime are rampant in Victoria, and appear to be endured, which 
would be speedily suppressed in England or America. In the 
latter country, outrages on young children or women are 
punished by death, and Judge Lynch often speedily settles 
such cases. As yet, the outcasts here are numerically weak; 
but yeai by year they will increase in strength, and some day, 
as in Paris, may become a source of great danger to property 
and life. Every large dty in the world has in it the elements 
which caused the outrages of '93 and the Commune. They 
are present in London, in New York, in San Francisco. A ! 
slackening of the reins of law, a revolution, or a popular | 
uprising, and the hydra which has been scotched so long, 
upreais its head, and deals death and destruction all around. ' 
Many may laugh at this, and fancy that, applied to Victoria, 
the proposition is absurd ; but the Melbourne of the future — a 
city of million inhabitants, chief, perchance, in the great 
Australian Federation — ^may see such an uprising, and unless by 
that time religion, law, and philanthropy have reduced the I 
proportion of outcasts, the evil effects of their presence will be | 
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disastrously felt So, in the following sketch of the outcasts of 
Melbourne, I would beg the readers of The Argus to consider 
that this proportion of vice and crime is to be looked upon, 
not as a mere spot on the face of our fair civilization, but as a 
deep-seated ulcer, which, unless healed, may eat deep into and 
destroy the body of the State. These unfortunates may be 
likened to parasites, which (fulfillii^ only their own natural 
impulses) prey upon the leaves of a noble tree. The tree 
increases in height and breadth, and flourishes fiur in the 
face of the heavens. But the parasites increase also — their 
course is unmolested; and so in due time they suck away the 
sap and vigour of the monarch of the forest, its glory departs, 
and ruin alone remains. 

The police reports in the daily papers show to the respect- 
able outsiders that evey one is not as they are. They read that 
certain men and women are daily brought before " Mr. Sturt 
and a bench of magistrates," and receive various sentences for 
different offences against person, property, or public decency. 
But the police reports are' but dry bones, and give but a faint idea 
of the histoiy of vice and crime to be read in the trials of the 
different prisoners. A stranger, glancing past the felons' dock, 
with its border of spikes, will see the pen into which the public 
are admitted crowded with youthful faces, of a type which, if 
he has travelled much, will be easily recognized. It is to be 
seen in different quarters of all the cities of Europe. It appears 
in London, in the pupils of Fagin ; crossii^ the Atlantic, the 
youthful rowdy of the Five Points and the Bowery has the 
same appiearance; again, over rtver, and prairie, and mountain, 
in San Francisco, the " hoodlum," the only rival of the Aus- 
tralian " larrikin," is to be found. It is remarkably strange that, 
in the two greatest cities on the Pacific, this detestable species 
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of youthful humanity should flourish as it does. It is to be 
hoped that this is only a temporary wave of youthful vice, 
which now rushes over both these cities, and that its ab- 
nonnal cause may be detected and removed. One marked 
difference between the Melbourne larrikin and his com- 
peers elsewhere is his extreme boldness and contempt of 
authorities. In Europe, the " rough " avoids the neighbour- 
hood of police courts. He loves not to be known by 
magistrates or detectives. But here, the larrikin not only chaiTs 
and annoys the policeman on .his beat, but daily crowds the 
police court, and manifests the liveliest interest in the fate of 
male or female friends who may be on trial. A youth, or a 
girl of a certain class being brought in, you will' see that their 
first movement is to peep round the comer of the dock and 
exchange a wink with their sympathizing " pais." Many of 
the youths who daily crowd the small space allotted to the 
general public at the police court are known as thieves from 
their youth upwards ; crime is hereditary with them. Another 
marked difference, which is in the larrikin's favour, is his 
generally better-fed and better-clothed appearance. The 
rowdy and thief in the old world, after all, lead a miserable 
life, and generally their profession does not appear to be a 
lucrative one ; but here, in the first stage, they seem physically 
in good case. 

A momii^ in the police-court is a sad study of Melbourne 
life. Here, for example, are two young girls — sisters— one quite 
a child, another a year or two older. They are chai^ with 
disorderly conduct. One girl smiles at her friends behind, and 
then tries to look penitent, in which endeavour she ia not a 
success ; the other's trembling lip and tearful eye show that this- 
is her first offence. They have to go to gaol for a month, and 
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unless acme good Christian looks after them there, one giri 
who might have been saved will certainly now be irrevocably 
fixed in her downward course. Of those unfortunates — ministers 
to man's pleasure, who are more or less numerous in every 
community — the police court claims its fair share. Sometimes 
they are charged with theft, in which case they appear to be 
always instigated by some male companion, but generally their 
offence is drunkenness or disorderly conduct Their apathy in 
the dock is striking ; they rec<^nize well that they have offended 
against the laws, which they think bear so hardly upon them, 
and bear their sentences without a murmur. As drunkenness 
brii^ these poor women to the bar, so it does the majority of 
their male friends. But many others, hard-working men, also 
have to pay the fine and costs for indulgii^ too fredy. Intem- 
perance seems to be the bane of the working classes in the 
colonies. The frightful assault cases which are sometimes 
heard generally have their rise in a drinking bouL " I was 
mad drunk, and don't know what I did," is often the excuse. 
Many of those who are convicted of " brutal assaults " aje not 
criminal in their instincts, but are overpowered by the frightful 
lust for personal combat and for smiting their enemies, which is 
so prevalent in the Anglt>Saxon race. Look at that man in 
the dock ! A good honest took he has ; but around his mouth 
and in his eye there lurks a devil, and when aroused it will fare 
ill with his opponent He is one of those men whose nature 
leads ^em to fight. In another stage of society he might act 
as a rival to " Guy Livingstone," or any other of Ouida's heroes, 
who are renowned for their "panther springs" and "terrific 
blows." (I beg to recommend to that authoress a new phrase 
—"kangaroo leap" — to which an Irish policeman compared 
tte onslaught of the man I am describing.) This man will, 
c 5 
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for a fearful assault on another, be imprisoned for some months; 
his rough nature will revolt against the punishment for his 
offence, and associations at Pentridge or the gaol will complete 
his demoralization. This is one case in which natural impulses 
and civilized laws both combine to make a criminal. And now 
look at these poor creatures charged with vagrancy. Homeless 
and houseless, they are convicted of the fearful crime of their 
existence. A sentence of three months is a blessing which they 
should appreciate. It is commonly reputed that a vagrant gets 
a heavier sentence than a minor thief; if so, it is the better for 
both of them. Many young larrikins are brought up " on the 
vag." They are known thieves and bad characters, according 
to the police, who attempt to rid the neighbourhood of them 
in this way; but, as a rule, a subscription is raised which obtains 
the' services of a legal gentleman, who produces evidence to 
show that his client is a hard-working, respectable youth, and 
the larrikin is discharged, to the triumph of his companions 
and discomfiture of " Mr. Detective." 

In the police court father appears against son, mother 
against daughter, brother against brother. The prisoners in 
the majonty of cases are, as I have said, those who may be | 
called hereditary criminals, or made so by early association. 
Now and then, however, a prisoner is seen of a superior class. 
Look at this woman : she is haggard and worn out by dissipar ' 
tion, but has the remains of past beauty. She first came out 
to the colonies as the wife of " a gentleman," the son of a ; 
major-gwieral in the British army. After a time, he returned 
to England, deserting her, but not before he had hved on the 
earnings of her shame. Her after<areer may be imagined — 
drink is her only comforter now. There is one class of offence 
often met with, and the perpetrators of which force my , 
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Bympathy. (" A Vagabond " cannot help having ill-iegulated 
ideas.) Tbese aie those who are charged with throwing 
tobacco or tea over the walls of the gaoL They have generally 
been inmates themselves, and, knowing the hardships they 
have undergone, strive to mitigate those of some ex-comrade. 
The act seems to me to spring from motives to be cherished 
rather Aan put down ; and, writing from this point of view, I 
do not think you will ever persuade people of that class that 
they are committing a criminal action in trying to help a mate 
with a little tobacco. Make your precautions so strict that it 
will be impossible to hold commumcation with, or forward 
anything to, prisoners over the walls, is my advice to the 
gaolers. However, this offence is generally heavily punished, 
and the re-imprisomnent for doing what he considers to be a 
good act certainly does not favourably impress the culprit 
towards the authorities. His heart is more likely to harden, 
and more than ever he will be an enemy to law and order. 
Any one who would know the real slate of vice and crime in 
Melbourne cannot do better than commence his studies by 
passing a morning at the police court In spite of all the 
physical annoyances, the wrangling of the lawyers (as dis- 
graceful as the conduct of some M.L.A.'s), he will leam much 
which Government, religion, and society would gladly gloss 
over. 

In the police court the criminal and outcast come most promi- 
nently before the public notice, at least, it is only when they arrive 
there that their doings are chronicled. But they force their 
presence on us, without our taking much heed, in all our prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. The thief we cannot detect by his out- 
ward appearance, but the Magdalen flaunts along con^icu- 
ously, and virtue hardly turns up her nose, and certainly has no 
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room to gather up her skirts to one side. Society, it has been 
said, devotes its finest men and its finest women to destruction. 
Its finest men it drills, and pipeclays, and sends away to be shot 
or cut to pieces ; its finest women it sacrifices in another way. 
I hope this is not true of Victoria, for the Traviatas who walk 
our streets are not the finest samples of female beauty. Walk 
along Bourke-street any night, and girls are to be seen — some 
merely children, "drifted, drifting, and half-anchored." The 
slate of morality amongst the working girls in Melbourne is 
worse than in Paris, and they commence their downward course 
earlier. Work-room and shop recruit the ranks of the unfortu- 
nate. Work makes the hands black, and does not always keej) 
the reputation white. They are led astray by a love of fine 
clothes and admiration, coupled with early-developed strong 
passions, and their fall is not purified by the ghost of love — love 
which is the essence of the Ufe of 3.grisetU. The Melbourne 
Magdalen goes her way wilfully, and of her own accord. She, 
as a rule, has no shame in her wrong-doing, and lalse senti- 
mentality should not be wasted upon her. 

"They can't be allays a workin'," said Mr. Sleaiy, "they 
must be amoothed sometimes," and the larrikin and thief, with 
their female companions, take their pleasure as the rest of the 
world. Let us walk into this concert-hall, which, by the flaming 
advertisements which meet us at all points, should be a popular 
place of amusement. Let us first take a sixpenny ticket and 
go up into the balcony. The room is a long one, and there is 
scant accommodation for "the gods." We are amongst a 
crowd of youths and boys,- with a sprinkling of girls of the very 
lowest class. Larrikins and thieves all of these. But there is 
good order amongst them, perhaps because the performances i 
are dull and depressing, or because of the announcement pro- 
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hibiring "whistling or shouting, or any sort of disorderly con- 
duct," and containing penal clauses as to removal by the police. 
Downst^rs, in the body of the hall, to enter which we pay one 
shilling, the spectators are not of a much superior class. They 
are better dressed, and have a little more money, but one thing 
appears more evident, that few people who can claim the slightest 
share of respectability visit this " popular resort" Here wsriter- 
girls walk around and sohcit you to " shout ; " when you refiise 
they will give you a litde gentle abuse, and return to the sweet 
converse of their particulai larrikin lovers. The performances 
are of the usual low music-hall style. There are some " niggers," 
whose jokes are frightfully gross, and the comic songs are only 
conspicuous for dulness and indecency. A child of about ten 
dances and sings prettily, but she is being taught in the very worst 
school, and one of her dances is only redeemed from indecency 
by her youth and iimocence. What will be her future? After the 
performance is over part of the floor is cleared away and dancing 
commences. The women, of course, are all of a class, and this 
seems to be meant for their encouragement, as we see aimounce- 
meats that " gentlemen will not be allowed to dance tc^ther, 
flr the music will be stopped." Places of amusement of this 
kind are baiting-houses on the larrikin's high road to Pentridge. 
It is a great pity some place of healthy public amusement 
caimot be started in Melbourne. People will be amused, and 
the masses of the people like smoking and drinking, and have 
no notion of amusereient without ; and if good healthy music and 
performances can be given them with these, so much the better. 
In the " gaffs," in the East-end of London, and on the Surrey 
side, I have seen entertainments which, however, classed from 
an artistic point of view, as r^aids morality, were far superior 
to anything to be seen at the large theatres. The moral of each 
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performance was plain and simple — vice punished and virtue 
rewarded — and the audiences loudly applauded. I was told that 
there were many thieves present at these places. If so, they 
got the benefit to be derived from the lessons of the stage. 
And by their amusements you may gauge the moral standard 
of a people or class. I wonder that in Melbourne some one 
does not start a beer garden, where all classes could go, and 
smoke, drink, and listen to good music During the hot 
summer days this should be an attractive place of entertain- 
ment, and if lager beer could be brewed here, so much the 
better. All classes of people would be amused and refreshed, 
and the better the entertainment the better for society at 
large. 

Larrikins and thieves greatly resort to the cheap billiard- 
rooms. There are one or two in a principal thoroughfare which 
are daily crowded with such. They are mostly youths and 
boys, and those who are not thieves arid sharpers are flats and 
pigeons, being inducted into the nfysteries of the Larrikin's 
Progress, the stages of which may be divided into drink, 
gambling, rowdyism, assault, police-court, gaol, thief The 
skittle-alleys claim their fair share of the patronage of this class, 
and in certain hotels, one of notable repute, where the votaries 
of chicken-hazard assemble, the thief and the last man-about- 
town meet on neutral ground and call the maia With all this 
known to the police, it seems strange that prosecutions ar^ not 
instituted against the proprietors of such houses. Is gambling 
only a crime when the money goes into Chinese pockets ? Vice 
permeates through alt classes of society, and the high-toned 
roui, who wishes to keep his little pleasures secret, often associ- 
ates with gamblers and thieves, who desire to preserve their 
ifKffgnify for a different reason. 
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Where do the criminal classes of Melbourne live ? Within a 
stone's throw of our principal thoroughfares and places of bud- 
ness. I do not suppose any city in the world can show such 
foul neighbourhoods centred in its very heart. Between Bourke- 
street and Lonsdale-street, there are a number of lanes, " ter- 
races," " squares," and rights-of-way, the present condition of 
which is a disgrace to the city. The habitations are mostly of 
a kind — one-storied hovels, low, dilapidated, and dirty, . The 
surroundings are Alth and garbage. From a sanitary point of 
view, the existence of such quarters is a great nuisance, if not a 
positive danger to public healtt^ Go through these on a sum- 
mer's afternoon. The occupants you will see are mostly 
women, and of what a type — low, degraded, brutal-looking, 
who, young and old, seem as if virtue and purity had never 
been known to them even by name. Young girls — -there are 
many here — have their youth and freshness overshadowed by 
vice; older women, who once may have belonged to the aris- 
tocracy of the demimondt, have flabby cheeks, and features now 
swollen by dnnk. The number of very youi^ girls to be seen 
in these quarters is something to shock even one used to the 
aspects of vice in the Old World. Melbourne is remarkable 
for this, and, as a rule, men are not so much to blame. These 
women, I am told, never sec innocence, but they wish to mar it, 
and they tempt children to their ruin — some so young that they 
really may be said to have never known any other state. 
There is little of the woman about these unsexed beings, 
except that occasionally they may be seen sitting in the sun, 
doing a Uttle needlework or mending their clothes. The 
hovels, which are small, being generally tenanted by several 
couples, cause society in their neighbourhood to be of a very 
public kind, the doorsteps, the kerbstones, and the centre of 
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the road forming convenient resting-places for the female popu- 
lation, who sun themselves and interchange ideas and opinions, 
which are generally couched in language ' which it is an 
euphuism to call merely bad. Of the soiled doves who form 
the upper class of the demi-monde in Melbourne I shall now say 
but little. Society is fully aware of their presence and doings, 
although these, even with the institution of the vestibules and 
the " saddling paddocks," have not attained the heights of 
infamy of their compeers in the large ddes of Europe and 
America. Melbourne, happily, has not yet arrived at a stage 
where Lais and Fhryne give regular soirks, and issue invita- 
tions, printed on the finest and most beautiliUly embossed 
paper, to the Government officials, the mayor, aldermen, 
magistrates, judges, and members of the Legislature, and where 
the magistrate joins in the dance with the beautiful, but frail, 
beings whom, to-morrow, he may send to the House of Cor- 
rection. We are not quite so bad in this respect as San Fran- 
cisco. But the harvest of these women is only for a time. 
Death, drink, or age overtakes them, and they sink to the level 
of the outcasts of whom we write. 

To return to the lanes and rights-of-way. The condition of 
things here is the foult of the owners of the property. It 
seems that these miserable hovels bring in rents far higher than 
good cottages in other localities. The worse the ne^hboui- 
hood the higher the rent This is really hard upon the occu- 
pants. Men or women vdio may have been a little crooked 
are forced to lodge here, and are swindled by the landlords, 
besides being condemned to associations which certainly will 
hasten their downward course. The proprietors of these dens 
of iniquity are, I am told, in many cases, men of repute, with 
the first seats at the synagogue ; in others, they are women 
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who h^ve saved money in their career of shame, and now trade 
upon that of others who occupj' their houses. But we have as 
yet only seen women; where are their male companions? 
They are mostly inside sleeping until night, or they are at the 
c(«ner public-house, or loafing about looking foi prey. There 
is one man often to be seen aiound here — tall, spare, with grey 
hair and beard, and a mild, benevolent expression of coun- 
tenance. I see that most of these outcasts know him, and 
that he freely enters their houses. This is Mr. Gco^e Hill, 
the police court missionary, whose business it is to endeavour 
to save children and beginners in a career of vice, I don't 
know what sect Mr, Hill belongs to, but he is very unsectaiian 
— ^indeed, secular in the good advice I have heard him give, 
and be is everywhere treated with respect and esteem by these 
unfortunates. Let us wimess one of his interviews. 

At the comer of one of the lanes miming into Little Bourke- 
street stands a coloured boy, bright and smart4ooking, the sort 
of lad who, in the old days, you would take into the house to 
cut your tobacco and make your sai^aree. Hill is gently 
warning him of his mode of life, and oRers to find him a place 
to work, but he refuses. On the opposite side of the road has 
been standing a young man of under-size, with bristly whiskers, 
searf around his neck, and quiet, stealthy manner, which is 
very suggestive. He is a convicted thief. He sidles across 
the road, and approaches me. I doubt his intentions, but 
remember that I have Uttle in my pockets. However, he only 
comes to listen, and, at last, turning to the boy, says, " ^Vhy 
don't you take Mr. Hill's offer ; you'll be sorry for it in ten 
years' time if you don't," and then he joins his mate, and they 
slink crff to the Eastem Market By this time two or three 
have gathered around Mr. Hill, and one of them says, " Can't 
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you get me a place, sir?" He further says that he has only 
just. "come out," and the police threaten to run him in again, 
and afterwards fetches his brother out of the comer public 
house, who says, " So help me God, 111 work if I can get a 
chance." There are three of them who have just " done" six 
months for assault. One— a man with a neat-set figure — has, 
de^ite a large scar, a pTeasmg face, which I like. I am told 
he is one of the most desperate ruffians in Melbourne. I 
believe he is only a Guy Livingstone, and that but for gaol 
associations he would be an honest man. These three vow 
they have had nothing to eat that day, having been turned out 
without breakfast, but their mates had been standing beer for 
them at the public-house. Well, eighteen-pence will get three j 
good meals in Melbourne, and provided with this, plenty of | 
good advice, and a recommendation to the Prisoners' Aid | 
Society, they leave, promising not to enter the public-house (a 
noted thieves' resort) again. 

The sequel of these incidents is that, two days afterwards, 
the mulatto boy was sentenced to six months' imprisonment 
for theft, and that one of the three men, at least, is earning an 
honest livelihood, as I met him one day in Bourke-street, with 
black hands and face, which he was proud of, as he stopped 
and told me he meant to keep square in the future. As for 
the thief who gave the good advice to the coloured lad, he will 
doubtless soon be again in gaoU His style of delivery was 
that of one who has lost all hope for himself But, indeed, as 
regards the male criminals, they do not appear so solicitous to 
drag youth into sin as females da Here, outside another 
public-house, we meet a youth who leads by the hand a pretty 
little child. He, also, has just "come out." In reply to 
inquiries, he says he does not drink now because of his head. 
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and he shows a frightful scalp wound not yet healed. He has. 
several other scars on his fkce and head, some caused by 
policemen's haadcufis. (They wUl not let members of the 
force carry staffs here, but handcuffs properly used are far 
more dangerous.) This youth, in reply to a question if the 
child belongs to him, says, " He's my brother, but I hope to 
God he'll never grow up lite me." This was said sincerely, 
and was evidently heartfelt, yet the speaker bears one of the 
worst characters in Melbourne; a policeman, whom I meet 
shortly afterwards, telling me that " he always ought to be in 
gaol, and then there'd be some peace in the neighbourhood." 
The police work according to their lights' as suppressors of 
crime, and when they see a criminal return from gaol to his 
old haunts (and where else is he to go ?) they are only too apt 
to take the first chance of arresting him. But even a criminal 
should have justice, and to anrest or threaten (and both are 
done) a man on the day he leaves gaol is not only unjust but 
absurd. The one striking difference between these thieves and 
those of the old world is their healthier appearance. We have 
seen that they have aa aristocratic taste for billiards, and they 
are also fond of the aristocratic necessity — a bath. Whether 
a clean healthy criminal is less dangerous than a dirty diseased 
wretch is an open question. 

Let us look now at another class of outcasts. In the scrub 
lining the banks of the Yarra, in the Government reserves, in 
the public gardens, and in the bush around Melbourne, during 
the long summer days, men and women are to be seen lying 
on their backs in the shade enjoying the dolcefar ntenle. They 
are all of one class — " homeless, tagged, and tanned." They 
are mostly without family, without friends, without bodily 
strength, ignorant of any trade, of feeble health, and whose 
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only associates are as themselves. They are vagrants, pure I 
and simple, fear of the law and want of nerve keeping them I 
from being actively criminal, but still ever ready to commit 
any petty theft, if they can do so without chance of deta- 
tion. They are generally past middle age, and subsist by 
begging food, living during the summer in the open air. In I 
the winter, many flock to the Immigrants' Home and Bene- ' 
voleat Asylum; others commit oiTences to be sent to gaol. 
The men appear mostly to have drifted into their present state | 
dirough indolence and want of sufficient mental stamina to 
fight the battle of life. Strong drink, of course, has often been an 
agent in their downfall. The women are chiefly outcasts whose ' 
age and faded attractions prevent them plying their trade. In 
Paris, they would be ragpickers ; here, they are simply 
vagrants. But there are a few who have seen far better days. 
I met one man who talked learnedly in Greek. He had been 
a clergyman or dissenting minister, and drink had brought him 
to this. The history of many of these strangely illustrated the 
freaks which fortune plays with our destinies. Vagrants and 
b^gars axe always dangerous. Individually, of weak tem- 
perament, they do little harm to society, whilst the law which 
they fear so much keeps a strong hand upon them. But let 
the reins be once relaxed or dropped for a time, and they will 
join their hardier compainions in crime ; and, according to the 
rule of all weak natures, their vicious ferocity will be all the 
more powerful for having been so long suppressed. 

Now let us see what society (through the aid of religion, 
government, and philanthropy) is doing for the prevention of 
crime and the reformation of the criminal Melbourne is well 
provided with religious accommodation for all sects ; but die 
ordinary churches and chapels are entirely outside of the 
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raoge of the outcast. As a rule, he will not go to look for 
religion ; it must come and seek him. So two Gospel Halls 
have been erected in evil neighbourhoods — one in O'Brien- 
lane, the other in Little Bourke-sti-eet These are ostensibly 
for services on behalf of the criminal and degraded, and are 
entirely supported by voluntary contributions. The manage- 
ment is unsectarian, although at present the conductors are 
mostly Baptists. I had seen the outcast at the police court, 
in the slums, and taking his amusement, so 1 thought I would 
see him at prayer, and one night made my way to O'Brien- 
lane. It is indeed a foul neighbourhood in which the Hall is 
situated. In the day-time it is uninviting, the dilapidated huts, 
reeking of filth and garbage, are pleasing to no sense ; and in 
the ni^t time it looks worse. An evil shadow is thrown over 
all — crime seems to lurk round every comer. And many 
crimes have been committed along these dark alleys, which 
seem especially made for the convenient and safe perpetration 
of such. The Hall is a plain brick building. Outside there is 
an announcement that services are held on Sunday and Wed- 
nesday evenings. During week-days it is occupied as a State 
School, where numbers of the juveniles of the neighbourhood 
are instructed. (See the Vagc^and Papers, second series.) 

Commg from the old country, it is strange to see the well- 
fed, healthy appearance of the children in such a neighbourhood 
as this. I have visited this school, and could hardly believe 
that these were children recruited from the worst quarter of 
Melbourne. Entering the Hall, I found that service had 
afa-eady commenced ; a young gentleman — a bank clerk, I am 
told — was reading a portion of Scripture. The place was well 
filled with well-dressed people, every one of whom, by their 
appearance, might be regular chapel-goers. It is evidently a 
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weekly gathering with them. The hymns they all know and 
join in. There was not a single member who, by his or hei 
appearance, belonged to the class which this Hall should 
attract It was just a weekly prayer-meeting of a few good 
Chtistiaas. I was told afterwards that 1 must not judge by 
appearances — that some of those present had been bad cha- 
racters, and had been redeemed. One man had only been 
saved &om death by the fact that the only witness (his own 
daughter) did not know of the existence of a God. But that 
was long since. Now, all present, I believe, could thoroughly 
cl^m to be "respectable." It was not the dress alone — 
although one can judge much by that ; and the good, neat 
attire of many young women was an evidence of their inward 
mind — but the features of those present, which would lead to 
the supposition that one was a thousand miles from snch a 
neighbourhood. Here there were none with that essentially 
criminal cast of countenance to be seen in the Police Court, 
in the slums, in the Music Hall, and low billiard-rooms. The 
thief and the Magdalen live within a stone's throw, but they 
come not to the Gospel Hall. According to the service I heard, 
it seems to act as the meeting-place of a Mutual Admiration 
Praying Society. We had prayers from about ten different indivi- 
duals, besides the chairman or conductor. They were much alike 
— agood deal of talk about grace, whicha thief would not under- 
stand. Oneyoungman, who gloried in having been " a sinner," 
and rejoiced, like Uriah Keep, in his 'umbleness, was, how- 
ever, very confident that he was saved, and that many of us 
would be damned. The chairman, a very energetic and 
enthusiastic gentleman, gave an impassioned address, in which 
he referred to a young man just dead, who, having lived a 
sinner till within the last three months, hedged at the right 
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moment, and was now— according to the statement — "asleep 
ia Jesus." {How do people know these things ?) The pro- 
ceedings were very edifying, no doubt, to all concerned ; but 
did not appear to be of the slightest good to O'Brien-lane. 
Until the last we might be in a chapel in the most respectable 
street in London. It is true the proceedings were rather dull 
(and, speaking as a vagabond, would have quite the opposite 
efifect to converting me), and the prayers and addresses 
mediocre. I have heard better in a little Primitive Methodist 
chapel in an English country village. True, the "preacher" 
was Joseph Arch, one of the finest natural orators in Europe, 
Before the last prayer, however, the chairman asked that we 
should specially remember the poor outcast girls, and implore 
blessings on the efforts of the visitors. I do not wish to nm 
down the services at this Hall. The conductors mean well, 
but there is too much of the Pharisee in it, and the Publican 
does not stand even afar off. He protests altogether by his 
absence, and by a few stones banged against the door by 
sympathizing larrikins. Too many respectable people go to 
the Hall — criminals and Magdalens will not mix with such, to 
be stared at. One or two energetic men, like the chairman, 
who would go out into the slums, and bring in to the service a 
few real outcasts to begin with, would do more good than ten 
praying amateurs inside. I speak as one who has tried to 
gauge the thoughts of the unfortunate. This Hall does good, 
no doubt ; but not to the class of which I write. 

At the other Gospel Hall, I found the assembly even more 
respectable. There are one or two dty missionaries and some 
ladies, district visitors, who do what they think best in the line 
of distributing tracts ; but, on the whole, I think religion has 
totally failed to serve as an agent of prevention or reclamation 
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from vice and crime. Mr. Hill does some good, but he veiy 
wisely seldom brings ostensibly forward the religious question. 
For the preveution of crime Government does little. The 
Industrial Schools are capital institutions for the reception of 
neglected children ; indeed, the other day, I heard a prominent 
Government officer vaunting the glories of the Constitution in 
this wise : — " Yes, this is a splendid country, wr. If a man has 
an illegitimate son he may have him sent to an Industrial 
School, then to a Free School, and afterwards put into a 
Government billet." Children who are eligible to be sent to 
Industrial Schools are, according to the Act—" Any found beg- 
ging or receiving alms, or frequenting any public place for that i 
purpose ; or any found wandering about or sleeping in the I 
opien air, without home, settled place of abode, or visible 
means of subsistence; or any residing in a house of ill-feme, or | 
associating or dwelling with criminals, drunkards, or vagrants ; 
or any having committed offences, who shall, in the opinion 
of the justices, in consideration of age and other circumstances, 
be sent to an Industrial School j or any whose parents may 
swear they cannot control them, and who give satisfaction to 
the justices for their maintenance in the school." This is ! 
sweeping enough, and if thoroughly carried out to the letter, 
very few children would be left in the evil neighbourhoods of ■ 
which I have written. But, whilst doing great good, the i 
schools only retain the children for a time ; when they are dis- 
chaiged, if they go back to their criminal friends or relatives, 
they will soon fall into the hands of the police, and then prisoa 
or the reformatory is before them. From the reformatory 
they are dischai^ed at the age of sixteen, just the time 
when the passions and imaginations of Australian youth 
are most vivid, and when tfiey require most careful treatment 
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And this seems to me to be the point which has most to ho 
considered— how to control and divert youthful vice and 
crime, or, in other words, how to put down lamkinism. Of 
late years statistics show that offences against the person and 
robberies with violence have diminished in Victoria. The 
police say that crime in Melbourne is on the decrease, with the 
eitception of lairikinism and drunkenness. But all the old 
criminals are in gaol or dying out. According to the Australian 
Year Book — "After sixty years of age, one person on the 
average out of every 269 of that age living, was a prisoner 
throughout the year." It is the new generation of wickedness 
which we have to fear, and drunkenness and larrikinism are 
the two great feeders of crime in Melbourne. Day by day the 
ranks of the roughs are swelled by jutenile recruits ; and 
lookii^ at the population and the condition of our streets, the 
supply appears to be inexhaustible ; and the manner in which 
they band together and defy the public and police, and the 
money which they seem enabled to raise to pay for lawyers 
and fines, is a proof how dangerous they may become when 
they have graduated through gaol or Pentridge. Next to the 
prevention of crime is the reclamation of the criminal. For 
this. Government has done nothing, with the exception of 
bestowing grants to the amount of ;£i5o to the Prisoners' Aid 
Society durii^ the past three years it has been in existence. 
In this time 368 male criminals have been assisted by the 
society, and only thirteen females. This society has done 
good, and is but the beginning of what should be undertaken 
by the State. This is no new idea : the State of Massachusetts 
has for years had an Official Prisoners' Aid Society, which has 
effected the greatest amount of good. Other American States 
have otficially established or patronized such institutions, and 
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on the Continent sevend Governments take care ol the 
discharged prisonei's future. 

Religion and Government, then, at present have little effect 
on the outcasts, and private philanthropy has only done visible 
good through the efforts of the Prisoners' Aid Society. There 
are (it is true) Magdalen Asylums and Rcfiiges for fallen 
women, of which I have written elsewhere. It is said that 
the ladies of Melbourne do not take sufficient interest in the 
fate of their fallen sisters, and that the reclamation of these 
can only be effected by them. I recognize fully the difficulties 
ladies will experience in attempting to deal with this class in 
Melbourne. It will be very disgusting work, too, for they 
will find the Magdalen not bathed in tears, not penitent, 
but probably drunk — not in the hope of finding nepenthe, but 
for the mere love of it. According to the testimony of Mr. | 
Castieau, a great number of these spend year after year in 
gaol, and there is little chance of their being reclaimed. I 
would rather suggest to charitable ladies that they should | 
bestow their attention on the young girls who are being broken 
in to a career of vice. Workshop and factory supply these in i 
numbers, like the larrikin class, quite out of proportion to the I 
population ; and, as I have written before, some of these girls 
go the road to ruin wilfully, and as easily as the youog 
woman who comes to grief in the first chapter of Mr. 
Jenkins's new work, the Devil's Chain. (This gentleman, 
in bis preface, says the results he depicts might be possible 
from the effects of drink. He missed a great chance in not 
depicting the death of the Heir Apparent by being upset 
through the careless driving of a drunken companion, con- 
sequent revolution and anarchy in Ei^land, and smash-up of 
the British Empire all through " one extra glass." Colonial 
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readers will please notice the plagiariam from Mr. MaIC^s 
Clarke.) 

I have not spoken of Chinese vice, that is abnormal, and is 
confined to that race. A few women may cohabit and smoke 
opium widi Chinamen, young girls may be sold to them, but 
the crime theie is with the white procuress. The danger 
existing from the present and future race of outcasts of Mel- 
bourne is not affected by the Chinese element Ma amis, 
diese imperfect sketches of die unfortunates who are all 
aronnd you, whose life is one of misery, dn, crime, but little 
shame, are written by <Hie who has studied their life in the 
depths of which he writes. My moral is to point out to you, 
officials of the Government, to you ministers of the Gospel, to 
you who compose respectable society, that your present efforts 
to prevent sin and reclaim the sinner are of htde avail, and 
that it will be well for you and your descendants if ye take 
heed quickly, and Government, reli^on, and society joining 
tt^ther turn away the present tide of youthful vice from the 
land, otherwise the future may yet see bitter fruit borne from 
the presence of the outcast and dangerous classes of society. 



A REFUGR 

Like honour and truth, chastity and modesty are products of 
<avilization. Except in rare instances {notably in the Fiji 
Islands), the natural woman does not understand what virtue 
IS. If she is faithfiil to her proprietor, it is chiefly from fear 
of the corrective influences of a club. To primitive man, good 
and evil are unknown terms, and the fhiit of the tree of the 
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knowledge thereof is only pludced in an advanced stage of 
society. But having evolved an ideal, or a state of high 
womanly virtue, we have also brought into existence vice. It 
is an unfortunate fact that, without evil, there is no good — that 
the dark shades are required to throw up the light The natural 
man, progressing slowly from his primal habits, established, first 
fi'om the jealous sense of sole possession, a standard of female 
virtue, but also established female vice. The " social evil " is 
an outcome of civilization, which has been, is, and, I am 
afr^d, ever will be, and which flourishes as a protest against 
many of the restrictions which society binds around the sexes. 
But all evils, necessary or inevitable — and I class this amongst 
the latter — may be curtailed. It isan unfortunate &ct that this 
vice flourishes here in Melbourne in most undue proportions. 
The ranks of the fallen ones are full, and new recruits are 
always on hand. Taken en mtuse, the rising generation of 
young women, who should be the mothers of the Australian of 
the future, are neither physically nor morally adapted for the 
position they should naturally fill And studyic^ the status of 
the working girls of Melbourne, I cannot but think that it 
would have been better both for their minds andbodiesif ElJas 
Howe had not invented the sewing-machine, which seems a 
Juggernaut, crushing much youthful innocence beneath its evil 
sway. The life of a factory girl is, physically, almost as unna- 
tural as that of the harlot At present, however, we care little 
about this ; we reck not of the injurious sodal influences work- 
ing all around us ; we refuse to see the Upas plant of " larri- 
kinism " and female vice span^ng up, which may yet bear 
deadly fiuit in the future. 

All the exertions of law, religion, and philanthropy should 
be brought to bear on this great question. The law, by its 
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fai^y moral and oncorrupt police and detective foic«, will 
sometimes imprison and fine some poor outcast, or close some 
house in the suburbs. Yet the law and its astute paid magis- 
trates wink at, and even defend, the proceedings in the theatie 
vestibules, and license the bars in the " paddocks" there. Very 
impartial indeed are the keepers of law and order in Victoria, 
as is instanced by the fact that weekly some poor publican in 
the wilds of Collingwood or Carlton is fined for Sunday 
trading, whilst the large houses in the centre of the city do a 
TOaxing trade, as before the passing of the late Act. In this 
country it appears to me that the influences of religion do not 
extend much beyond the churches. Private philanthropy or 
volunteer missionary work is also, I am afraid, of small avail 
in dealing with the " social evil." I say ao, as lately, since I 
was reformed by my visit to Abbotsford, I have, disguised as a 
Scripture reader, been doing a little missionary business 
amongst the fallen women of Melbourne. I am bound to 
admit that my success is about tiii. The members of the aris- 
tocracy of the demi-monde, who so freely bleed our gilded or 
woolly youth (serve them right for dieir folly), laughed at me. 
" Do you think I'm a fool ?" said one girl, who has, until you 
look between the lines, a face like a vestal, and a heart like 
the daughter of the horse-leech. " If s better to be as I am 
when you make lots of money at it What have I got to 
repent of? I'm bad ! All right ! It pays, don't it ? You bet 
I make them pay. They say I've got no heart or feelii^. 
What feeling did any man ever have for me ? It is the way 
we are treated at first that makes us what we are at last" 
There was a good deal of truth in this. A woman's heart will 
get early hardened by the faithlessness or bad treatment of her 
liist lovers, and the successors have to suffer for it This girl, 
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dothed in silk and jewels, glorying in her beauty and ini- 
quity, was certainly in better case than if scrubbing Roots or 
running a sewing machine. I was forced to admit to myselt 
that it was a folly to talk to her now of the virtues of chastity, 
poverty, and hard work. " You had better wait till I'm old 
and ugly, or you should have come preaching when I was a 
chicken, five years ago. You're as bad as the ' Vagabond,' 
who hates all us women, and would stop us going into the 
theatres. I should like to horsewhip him, and if ever he says 
anything about me, III find him out and do it." Thus this 
handsome and vicious youi^ p^^, one of many who glory in 
their life, and whom it is useless attemptii^ to reform. If, 
however, they will keep out of the theatres, and not flaunt 
their sailron to the temptation of poor working girls, I don't 
know that they do much positive harm ; and, although they 
help to ruin the ignorant and callow heirs to coundess bullocks. 
and sheep, they, have some good qualities in being charitable 
to their poorer sisters. I think, too, that a beggar stands a 
better chance of obt^ing relief Aram them than from our 
clei^. It amused me, however, to note the spiiefiJ way in 
which they would stop my "preaching" to hint something 
unfavourable of so-and-so in the next house. " If you are 
going there you'll only be insulted ; she's an awfully bad girL" 
I have lived long enough to be generally very sceptical of the 
opinion of one woman about another. 

All, however, who strut in the bravery of sin, satin, and fiirs, 
are not hardened. There are many who repent, and would 
abandon their life if they could. But the millstone of debt is 
round most of them. The Jews, who supply them with their 
fineiy, charge a few hundred per cent, above legitimate prices, 
and are in league with the " bossees " of the " gay houses," in 
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keeping their victims under their control. " Do you think I 
like this life 7" said a girl to me. " I hate it, and would leave 
to-morrow if I could; but Tm always in debt. I owe over a 
hundred pounds," "Why should that stop you?" 1 asked. 
" Well, Lowe the money, and it would not be honourable to 
cut away without paying. Besides, if I got a respectable situa- 
tion, I should be sure to be found out, and 'given away' by 
some of them. I know that all you've been preaching to me 
is quite true, I did try to get away from this once. A friend 
of mine got me a place as barmaid in a respectable hotel up the 
country. I worked hard, and was never so happy in my life. 
I was happy ; eh ! so happy " — and the tears stood in the girl's 
soft eyes as she spoke. " Why did you not remain thefe ?" 1 
asked. " Why?" said she, fiercely, " I was put away by a man. 
You come here, sir, and preach to us girls. Why don't you 

preach to the men ? , you know his name, perhaps, found 

me out, and said he'll split on me, I wouldn't have anything 
to say to him — ^you know. So then he told the people, and I 
had to leave, and come to this s^in. I should hke to kill 
him. What sort of a man do you call that 7" " I call him an 
infernal scoundrel " (foi^etting, for the moment, my reverend 
character, and sorrowing at the grains of good seed in this girl's 
heart, which are rapidly being choked up by the tares). As, how- 
ever, I am neither rich enough nor foolish enough to pay a Mag- 
dalen's debts on the chance of her reformation, I could only 
give this girl good advice and good wishes, both of which, I 
daresay, are thrown away. Another also expressed a dislike 
for her present mode of existence. " But what can I do ? I 
can't do hard work, I might get a barmaid's place, perhaps, 
but in many houses that isn't mnch better than this, unless it 
was in a respectable house, and I couldn't get in there, known 
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as I am." "No," said I, austerely; "you, none of you want to 
work. You prefer idleness, and fine dress, and the indulgence 
of your passions, following out your natural instincts, and 
going to perdition wilfully. The devil's tail, which seems to 
be particularly long in Australia, is coiled around you. But if 
you have no sense of rel^on, nor fear of your future state, 
think what you will be in a few years. Your beauty will be 
gone, old before your time, disease and drink will do tbeir 
work, and you will become like many of these ' low women ' 
you now despise, who pass their lives between Little Bourke- 
street, the police court, and the gaol. Some of you who now 
flaunt about so gaily will return to the gutters ftom which you 
sprang." " I would die before I would come to that," said 
one. " Don't think I'm so bad as that," said the second girl, 
who had large Juno eyes, and a lazy, imperious manner, but 
who looked too good for her trade ; "you don't know how I 
came here. When I had my little baby, I had nowhere to go 
after coming out of the Lying-in Hospital. I must keep it, 
and I had to take to this. If there had been anywhere I could 
have gone with my baby I would not have been here," and the 
woman shed soft tears for the memory of her dead child. The 
maternal instinct is generally stroi^ even in these "fallen 
ones," and their love for children the one touch of nature 
which makes them akin to all womanhood. 

I was not a success in beating up recruits for Abbotsford, 
although I have hopes that one girl — a Catholic — will yet go 
there. I do not, however, quite despair of the results of my 
missionary work, and I shall have more to say hereafter on 
this subject, on certain well-known houses, " respectable" and 
disreputable, and of the conduct of the police and detectives 
in this connexion. For the present, however, I only wish to 
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ijiaw attention to tvo st&tements — truthful, I believe — made 
to me. One giil pointed out that the time she could have 
been reclaimed was when she was younger — on her first entry 
on a career of vice. Another said she began her present 
life to support her child. Thinking over this> I wished th«e . 
was an iostitutitHi especially devoted to the reclamation of 
young girls, and which would allow them the possession of 
their children, cultivating thus the holiest of the natural 
instincts. All instincts are not blessed ; in fact, all law and 
civilizatiou has been evolved to control most of them. I am 
glad to say that such an institution exists. The other 
morning, reading The Argus whilst lying in bed, as is my 
wtmt, I perused a sub-leader advocating the clums of the 
Protestant Female Refuge. I was interested and curious. I 
knew all about Abbotsford, and the noble work being there done 
by my dear friends the Nuns of the Good Shepherd. {Heretic 
and vagabond though I am, we are friends on the platform of 
love for our common humanity.) But of a " Protestant" or 
other Retiige 1 had never heard. So I made inquiries, and was 
first told this insdtution was at Emerald-hill, but afterwards 
discovered that it was in Carlton. I took cab thither, and 
was lauded at the top of Madeline-street, where an irregular 
block of ground is fenced off from the inspection of the 
curious, the only outward sign being a blank cottage wall and 
a doorway, bearing above it in plain letters, " The Refuge," 
After ringing, the door was opened by a good-natured-looking 
young woman, who admitted me on my claiming to have 
business with the matron. I noticed diat she locked the door 
and carried away the key with her. This is contrary to the 
practice at Abbotsford, but goes for nothing, as any active girl 
could easily get over the fence. The cottage is apparentiy 
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meant as a porter's lodge, and is fenced off from the front 
yard or garden. Entering this, I found the Refiige to consist 
of a low range of one-storey brick buildings containing 
numerous small windows in the walls. My guide took me to 
the entrance door, and then asked my name. " The Vagabond," 
written on a slip of paper, procured me admission to the 
modest parlour of the matron, Mrs. Hurry, a kind, pleasant, 
charitable-looking old lady, whose manner prepossessed me at 
once. One of the ladies of the committee was present, but 
retreated immediately, being either frightened at, or unwilling 
to countenance, the visit of the notorious " Vagabond." I 
present my compliments and apologies to her. I expressed a 
wish to go through the buildings, and Mrs. Hurry kindly 
volunteered to show me everything, not, apparently, being 
afraid of any evil consequences likely to accrue from my 
sudden and unexpected inroad. 

To the ri^t of the entrance door is the day-room and 
refectory. On the other side is the kitchen, which gave out to 
the olfactory organs some very assuring evidence of the 
quality of the approaching dinner. Running parallel with the ' 
front line of the building is a long narrow passage, on each I 
side of which are a number of small rooms, twenty-seven in | 
number, the sleeping apartments of the inmates. At the ends I 
of the passage are the bedrooms of the matron and sub- 
matrons, who are the only officers in the Institution. The 
practice of giving each woman a separate room is a very good 
one, and, although extra expense is incurred in the building, 
it is justified by Mrs. Hurry's statement that women sleeping 
in an associated dormitory are very apt to quarrel, and that 
here they have not, as at Abbotsford, a number of nuns, with 
religious authority to control any outbreak. The rooms, not 
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SO large as a cell at Pentndge, each contain an iron bedstead, a 
good bed, dean sheets, and warm blankets. On a shelf in 
the corner there is a water jug and basin, and a small table 
holds a looking-glass — generally considered an indispensable 
article of fiimiture to a woman, although at Abbotsford there 
is only one minor in the whole establishment, and that is in 
the sacristy of the chapel for the benefit of MonHeur le PrHre — 
a few books, and generally a little workboJt, Some of the 
books I saw were of a veiy good standard, far superior to the 
Dairyman's Daughter style of literature, which is too often 
considered sufficient for the mental wants of the inmates. of 
charitable institutions. Whilst inspecting the dormitories I 
could hear sweet female voices singing joyously one of the 
new American hymns. Opening a door we were in the 
ironing-room, where some twenty-five girls were at work, their 
voices ringing out cheerfully above the clattering of the irons. 
" Hush !" said Mrs. Hurry, reprovingly. " You see they are not 
used to visitors, sir." " I like to hear it ; let them sing, by all 
means j it shows they are happy," said I. I was surprised at 
the youth of most of the inmates. They were nearly all 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty. There was no stamp o 
vice nor d^adation on any of them. In theii neat linseys 
and tweeds they presetted all the attractions of youth, good 
looks, cleanliness, and content One of the sub-mations 
bossed this room, where all hands were working, it being the 
end of the week's ironing. Adjoining is the washing-room, 
n4uch, if not so well-appointed as that at Abbotsford or Kev 
Asylum, still contains every requisite for getting through work. 
In another room the " sorting " takes place. We then inspected 
the drying ground, from which a good view of Kew, Hawthorn, 
and the ranges is obtained. " Now," said Mrs. Hurry, " well 
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go and see the babies." An old cottage is used as the day 
nurseiy ; and, in the verandah of this, eleven infants, from two 
to twelve months old, weie lying in cradles and on cushions 
and pillows. They crowed menily and lustily, happily uncon- 
scious of the stigma which society has placed upon their birtk 
One of the inmates was in charge of the nursery, but whilst I 
was there the dinner hour occurred, and I was pleased to see 
the mothers rushing for their babes, and, clasping them lovingly 
to their breasts, bear them off triumphantly to the day-room. 

Returning to Mrs. Hurry's room, I peeped in on the inmates 
at theii dinner. The sub-matrons presided, and they were all 
seated round the table, apparently enjoying a good meal, 
chatting and laughing merrily, the babies talcing their dinners i 
after the usual fashion. Then I interviewed Mrs. Huiiy as to i 
the objects, working, and success of the Refuge. The rules | 
say : — " The objects of the institution shall be — i. To provide 
a refuge for females who have fallen into vice, and who are 
desirous to return to the paths of virtue, a. To reclaim them 
from their evil courses, and &t them to become useful members 
of society. 3. To assist in procuring them situations, or other- 
wise providing for them on leaving the institution. III. The 
institution shall be conducted on Protestant evangelical prin- 
ciples. IV, Apphcants shall be admissible without regard to 
country or creed." As at Abbotsford, there is free trade in the 
matters of religion. The rule is that no one shall be admitted 
who is over thirty years of age, and that ^Is are allowed to 
keep their babies with them until they are twelve months old. 
The Institution is managed by an evangelical coterie, com- 
prising two committees (of both sexes) and munerous honorary 
officers. Although the Dean and seven other dergymen are 
office-bearers, the last report says : — " The committee cannot 
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le&ain from expressing their r^ret that greater assistance has 
not been afforded by cleigymen in carrying out the objects of 
the institution." This is not as it should be. The Refiige 
principally lays itself out for takii^ young girls after the birth 
of their first ill^tiinate child, before they are hardened or 
demoralized. Many of them come from the Lying-in Hospital, 
on leaving which they have, as I have before shown, too often 
no resource but the streets. A. great number are graduates of 
the Industrial Schools ; when they go out into the world, either 
die revulsion against their former seclusion, or the abnormally 
strong pa&sions of Australian youth leading them crooked. 
On entering the Refuge, they have to give a promise to stop 
twelve months — a term of probation which it is considered 
will ensure the breaking-off of all old connexions. During 
this time they have careful training and supervision, and 
are generally turned out capable of doing all domestic 
work. It is a gratifying fact that a very large propor- 
tion of those who have left the Refuge are known to 
be doing well, and Mrs. Hurry speaks in high terms of the 
conduct of the girls now in the house. Although the regula- 
tions are not hard, a residence of twelve months in the Refuge 
certainly requires patience, endurance, and self-denial. The 
inmates rise in the morning at six o'clock, work till eight, when 
there is a cessation for breakfast of tea and bread and butter. 
At eleven the same refection is given for luoch. At one, there 
is dinner of soup, meat, vegetables, and often pudding. Tea 
at six, same as breakfast, and from thence, until ten o'clock, 
when tbiey have all to be in bed, the inmates can make their 
clothes, read, chat, or listen to some of the ladies of the com- 
mittee^ who sometimes come and read and talk to them. 
Morning and evening prayer is read by the matron ; and on 
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Sundays, a chance Church of England or Presbyterian clergy- I 
-man may come and perform service. Besides reading, the | 
only recreation the inmates have is keeping the little plots of 
garden ground, which are divided out to each ; but I can't say 
much for the results I saw, the grounds of the Refuge bdng 
gen«a]ly in a very dreary condition. 

Although there are many things in the report which I mi^t 
■cavil at, still, on the whole, I am pleased with the Refuge, and 
think it is doing a. very good work. At the present time funds 
are greatly needed to complete the erection of twelve meat 
rooms, the building being crowded, and applicants having been 
turned away. There is little doubt but what the amount will 
soon be raised — indeed, I do not see why the buildings should 
not be greatly enlarged. There is ample room both fi>r fiiis 
institution and for the Magdalen A^lum at Abbotsfi»d, irre- 
spective of any question as to cieed The great fault I have to 
find with die number of " deadheads " who are on the ccMomit- 
tee is that, not takii^ sufficient interest in the Institution them- 
selves, they have not invited public attention thereto, but have 
allowed it to become, like so many of tiie charities of Victoria, 
a semi-private affair. The " Romans," after all, understand 
how to manage these things better than Protestants. Still, if 
not in the actual letter, in the spirit I heartily endorse die 
conclusion of the last report of the Committee . — 

" It is, no doubt, very sadsfactoiy that the actual labour of 
the inmates should do so much to make the Institution self- 
supporting ; but not the less on that account should it draw to 
itself the active sympathy of Christians who believe that it is 
trying to do a good work in an efficient and practical manner ; 
for if to save the lost is truly a divine work, while it is also iD> 
the truest sense a high work of humanity — and this is the work 
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the Reiuge endeavours to do, this is the service which it offers 
to the Redeemer of mankind — and if the manner of its work 
be both practical and sensible, then, surdy, to increase its 
power, to enlarge its capacity for receiving inmates, to equip it 
more thoroughly for its good work, onght to be the constant 
aim and the earnest desire of the liberal expenditure and of 
the wise thoughtftilness of those who believe that, in helping 
the Refuge, they are working the works of Christ" 
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I LOVE Wales and the Welsh, although I glory in the fact that 
every drop of blood in my veins is Anglo-Saxon. I have paid 
many flying visits to different parts of the princijiality, and 
just after the war spent a considerable time in both North and 
South Wales. From the Mumbles to the Ormc's Head, from 
Penarth roads to the estuary of the Dee, I have roamed, 
studying the manners and customs of the natives. There is a 
very great deal to interest the stranger and the traveller. In 
England the old towns, and castles, and battle^elds, the 
places where our forefathers made history, are attractive. The 
progress of modem civilization in the manufacturing districts 
and large cities commands attention. But outside these, 
England and the En^ish people do not interest me like Wales 
and the Welsh. Within ei^t or ten hours' rail of London, it 
is passing strange to find oneself in a land where people read 
and pray, and chaffer and make love, in a foreign tongue. A 
people of a distinct race, and with strongly-defined national 
characteristics. A people, true descendants of the 2 
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Britons, who still ^t against the inroads of the Sassenadi, 
and who jealously guard many of the old traditions banded 
down from the days of Llewellyn and the Dniidical bards. A 
people riio alone of those in the British Isles preserve a 
distinct nationality, which is socially and not politically 
displayed. "Ireland for the Irish" is a good ciy, and the 
possession of a strain of Irish blood would have made me a 
Fenian leader, but the Irish lack the cohesion of the Welsh 
people. They have not a language of their own. The glories 
of Tara's Halls, the seditious ballads of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy and bis colleagues, and the iboumfiil lament, "The 
Wearing of the Green," have to be sung in the language of the 
hated Saxon. In the western wilds, what is called Irish may 
yet be spoken by a few semi-savage peasants. Some patriotic 
men of genius may still study the tongues of their fadiers, but, 
practically, these is no such thing as an Irish language. How 
different in Wales I There, in National and Sunday-schools, 
in Established Church and schismatic chapel, in books and in 
journals, in song and in prose, in market and homestead, at 
court and assize, at fireside or lovers' walks, Cymriug is still 
sOprcrae. The possession of a separate language has bound 
the Welsh people together, and kept them for years aliens 
from their English neighbours. As a reformer, I am sorry 
that it should be so. The perpetuance of the Welsh toi^e 
in education, to the exclusion of English thought and ideas, 
has, I believe, kept the people of Wales &r behind the times, 
and has sustained a narrow provincial feelii^, which always 
works disastrously to a communi^. 

But, as a traveller, I loved the old ways and ancient lan- 
guage. I have walked mile upon mile without meetmg a soul 
who could speak English, "Bym Sassenach I" being the only 
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reply to my salutations. At many a roadside farmhouse or 
tavern I should have fared ill but for a slight knowledge of 
Cymraeg. Of course this all depends upon the location. In 
the large towns, and in the coal-mining districts, Enghsh is 
commonly spoken, the native population being, in many cases, 
almost swamped by Sassenach. labom'ers, followers of Sassenach 
capital and enterprise. But get back into " the Hills," ride or 
ivalk through the country «i route to the lead mines and slate 
([uarries of Merioneth, Montgomery, and Carnarvon, and you 
tt-iil find yourself a stranger amongst strange people, whom, 
however, you would soon learn to love. I look back with 
regret to red-letter days spent in Wales. From Swansea tO' 
Rhyl, I have bathed at every watering place on the coast 
From Cardiff, famous for its docks, and castle and owner, I 
have rambled through the iron and coal districts. I have seen 
an explosion of fire-damp at Cyfartha pits '(whose proprietor, 
Crawshaw, of the " Castle," is one of the coal kings of the 
world). I shall never foi^et the scene when mothers, and wives, 
and daughters, crowded around the pit mouth, and raised 
their voices to heaven in piteous lamentation. Even as of 
old in Rama, " Rachel wept for her children, and would not 
be comforted, because they were not." I have spent pleasant 
da3rs in the Vale of Crickhowell, and have lazily cast a line in 
the waters of the Usk and Wye. I have heard the Welsh 
harpers at Llanover Hall. I have explored the sources of the 
Severn ; the water, slightly adulterated, is good. I have ridden^ 
the only passenger, in a train over . Barmouth Bridge, which 
rocked beneath us, waves and spray breaking over the carriages. 
We had a big drink at the Corse-y-gedol afterwards. I have 
rowed on Bala Late, and yachted in Carnarvon Bay. I have 
slept on the summit of Snowdon, coiled in a rug ; and have 
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been awakened by the sweet voices of some miners, invoking 

the rising sun with the same aii and words as the Druids used 
two thousand years ago. I am also, in a sense, a sun-wor- 
shipper. On that morning I had a splendid adventure. After 
admiring the gorgeous sight, and the self-possession of a young 
lady, newly wed, who had slept in the hut erected for the 
accommodation of enterprising females, and who enjoyed nature 
with the blissful unconsciousness that her chignon was put on the 
wrong way, I descended the mountain. But I did not return the 
way 1 came. I went down a mere sheep track towards a little 
inn called the Snowdon Ranger. The week before I had fol- 
lowed an otter from the sea to the Llanberis Lakes, where 
we lost him, and striking this litttle pub. for refreshment, I had 
met two charming young German artists. I determined to . 
breakfast and fraternize with them once more. I suppose, by 
the precipitous path I took, it was about two miles and a half to 
the bottom. Half-way down I halted for a smoke. I was ■ 
oppressed with sleep. I looked at my watch, " Only six I 
o'clock." I could have an hour's sleep in that beautifiil pure | 
air. I lay down in my rug amongst the heather, on the lee 
side of a targe rock, and slept as sound as if at sea. But after 
a time I began dreaming—I heard dull and then deep sounds. 
"Cannon?" "Yes!" " That" s a shell." "Thaes struck." 
Once more I was at the siege of Petersburg ; fancy allied itself 
with and fooled my ear. Nearer and nearer seemed the thun- 
der of artillery, till, with a start, I awoke, and — didn't jump up. | 
Ii I had, these articles would never have been written, for a 
rock, big enough to knock an elephant into sausage meat, 
came thundering on to the crag which protected me, cannoned 
from it into space, struck the earth again, and, with iiresistibte ' 
momentum, tore through bracken and heather, till it settled in 
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a little moimtiuii tarn far beneath. This was roi^, espeoally 
when many more rocks came directly afterwards, some in the 
same line, others to the right or left. I ctHled myself 
close up in my lair, and examined the situation. Had 
Snowdon suddenly developed volcanic tendendes? From a 
scientific point of view and situation, in a study, this would 
be higUy interesting, but was scarcely so when on the 
mountain's side. Was there a landslip or an earthquake ? But 
where I lay everything seemed firm and steady, only from above 
came the commotion. But in a few minutes I beard distant 
voices, and caught a word or two in Welsh, which explained 
things. The miners I had left on the summit were amusing 
themselves with rolling rocks into the little lake. Capital fun 
for them, but it might have settled me. However, I lay close, 
and, drawing my pistol, detennined to give them a fright when 
they came down. Fatigue, however, again overcame me, and 
I slept till aroused by the sound of voices. Half-a-dozen men 
stood around, consternation on their faces. With a Comanche 
yell, I sprang to my feet, and they retreated precipitately ; but 
it was evident they were much relieved at finding I was not 
dead, and my joke fell flat. " Indeed, to goodness, dear sir," 
said one, " we thought you fas dead, and I did tell Evan £van» 
that she and not 1 did kil! you, and she would be hui^ at Caer- 
narvon for it." " Diaoul/' said I, " you deserve to be bung 
for frightening me. But come along, boys, and we'll see if 
there's any £wno da at John Roberts's," 

Merrily we tramped down Snowdon, the miners pratding art- 
lessly to me, one of them kindly carrying my rug, which was 
getting rather an inconvenience. Your Welsh miner, who 
works for lead or slate, is far different to your Staffordshire or 
Lancashire coHier. They are not, physically, so strong or 
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courageous. But, cert^nly, they are not so brutal ; although in 
their cups their mode of fighting is most obnoxious to an 
EnglishmaiL They will kick and bite and scratch like cats, 
and, for a time, are as vicious as badgers. But it is their way, 
and the proportion of drunkenness and fighting amongst them 
is nothing like what it is in the Black Country. The Welsh 
miner is a frugal individual, who will save his money and dress 
well. Generally, he will be a member of some choir, and the 
love of music elevates him. Considering their work, they 
stand high in intelligence and social scale. They are warm- 
hearted and impulsive ; you may soon make friends of them, 
sooner enemies. As a rule, they have a good holy hatred of 
the Sassenach who employs them, which, however, is seldom 
overtly displayed. I always got along very well with them, and 
I thoroughly acknowledge and admire all their good qualities. 
In America there is a Welsh colony in Missouri, another in 
New York State, where a capital Welsh journal — Yr Herald 
Cymraeg — is published, the editor of which — a Mr. Jones — 
is one of the cleverest men I have met in my life. Down 
on the James River, in Virginia, there are large slate quarries, 
where some forty or fifty Welsh families are located. When 
Gilbert C. Walker was running for Governor, I stumped the 
State on his behalf. I was at Buckingham Court House, with 
other good men and true, to address the people after the 
business of the monthly court was over. Being introduced all 
around as having recentiy returned from England, I heard a 
voice ask me, " And fas you in Wales, sir?" Turning, I saw 
a group of Welsh miners, with the same dress, the same stolid 
look, as if in their native land. I slung out a few Welsh 
words, and soon won their hearts. One old man could scarcely 
speak a word of Et^ish, and he rejoiced exceedingly when. 
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in broken sentences, I told him tales of his birthplace. For, 
truly, I had been there, and at the very quarry he had worked 
at in his youth. The mea remained until the evening. In the 
Court House they cheered me, and made my speech a success. 
Afterwards, we parted affectionately, the patriarch swearing by 
St. Dafydd that every one of them would vote for Governor 
Walker, and I have every reason to believe that they did. So 
I like the Webh miner ; and on this occasion, when we got to 
the " Snovdoti Ranger," I shouted a considerable quantity of 
ittwi da. At that charming little hostelry I found my German 
friends, and we rowed on the lake, and lay on the bracken 
smoking dreamily, and feasted on trout and mountain mutton, 
and drank deep to the memories of the Druids, and generally 
had a glorious time of it And in the cool of the evening 
Robert Roberts, the hmdlady's son, drove me through the de^ 
pass of Drwys-yKX)ed, the scenery of which is grand enough 
for the Sierras, past many a little chapel, "Engedi" or 
" Bethesda," past quarries and mines lying in Sabbath stillness, 
and so on by Nanttle Lake and Vale to my hotel at Caer- 
narvon. It was one of the most enjoyable Sundays I ever 
spent in my life. 

I remember, on another occadon, I had been resting for a 
few days in the charming little town of Dolgelly. From thence, 
riding as far as possible, I toiled over Cader Idiis, and came 
down by Tallynn, as the lake was glowing m the setting sun. I 
spent a happy week there, at the little fishing ion, chumming 
with the members of an Oxford reading party. I have, on a 
winter's day, ascended to the heart of the Festinic^ Hills. 
The scenery was equal to Alpine, without the drawback o. 
incurring too much exertion to enjijy it. But perhaps my 
pleasantest memory of Wales is connected with a cert^ St 
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David's Day spent at Pwllheli. The celebrations — which 
included a dinner, concert, and ball — could not, I think, be 
called an Eisteddffod, which is an institution suggesting com- 
petition in d-flerent branches of the fine and useful arts. At 
Eisteddffodau, prizes are given for voca! and instrumental 
music, for making cheese and knitting stockings, for essays and 
spinning. These, too, are generally held under canvas, or ai 
fresco, and in the summer months. I had a very good Mend 
at Pwllheli, a grand-nephew of General Picton's, without 
exception the most popular man in his county. We had a high 
time of it The dinner, I remember, was good, the concert 
thrilled me, and at the ball I was killed completely. Ah me ! 
I was younger then, and perhaps impressionable ; but I can 
never forget the flashing eyes and sweet lips which first taught 
me to say " taryad bach anwyl," and also explained what 
" kyison " meant. It was excellent fun to this lovely daughter 
of Cymry to fool the stranger, who liked being fooled. I have 
seen many national holidays, have been mulcted for presents 
on the /our de Pan in Paris, and have always poured out liba- 
, tions on St. George's Day in England, in honor, not of the saint, 
but of the immortal bard. I have seen SL Patrick's Day in New 
York, as well as in Melbourne. For that day the city is given 
over to the Celt, the procession seems endless, and is to be met 
with everywhere. A green eruption breaks out. The Mickie» 
and Biddies wear green sashes and scarves and dresses. The 
flag of Old Ireland waves triumphant over a foreign soil, and 
the native bom American, thinking of Tamroany, groans and 
submits. At the City Hall the mayor reviews the procession, 
or part of it, and receives and delivers addresses. There are 
carriage loads ftill of pious priests — there seem to be thousands 
of them. There are crosses and pictures erf the holy saint. 
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There are hundreds of (lags with the gold harp on the gieen 
ground, and amongst them the shot-torn emblems of the 
gallant figth, the Irish Brigade of Thonias Francis Meagher. 
" If it hadn't been for the Irish," said one of my old men, 
" we'd have whipped the d d Yankees out of their boots." 
I have acquired sense of late years, and am credulous on 
many points I fonneriy believed in; but certainly the number 
of foreigners in the Northern army, and especially Irish, had 
a good deal to do with its success. We knew the colours of 
the 69th New York well. I remember spending one Sl 
Andrew's Day at Petersburgh (Va.), and beiflg the guest of 
the Caledonian Society there. In the language of Hans 
Ereitmann, " What heavenly drinks !" Scotchmen are sensi- 
ble, and don't fool away too much time in processions and 
such, but early get to real business ; and for good square 
drinkers, they beat the world. I have, however, never spent a 
happier holiday than that St. David's Day at Pwllheli, and the 
pleasant memories made me glad to receive a ticket for the 
excursion to Sorrento on the ist of last March. 

I admit that I am weak on saints, and do not know exactly 
why "St, Dalydd" became the patron of his people. Asarule, 
it does not do to inquire too closely into the antecedents 
of the canonized. St. George, of Merry England, turns out to 
have been an army contractor, and made money in bacon or 
boots. St Dafydd, of Wales, was, I believe, a soldier — one of 
Arthur's men of the Round Table— and he is famous for having 
thrashed the invading Saxons in an onion field at Monmouth, 
his men, for distinction, wearing leeks in their caps, which has 
hence become the national emblem of Wales. If Mr. Smith 
O'Brien had only been successful, the cabbage might have 
supplanted the shamrock in the affections of the Irish people. 
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St. Dafydd was, perhaps, even then, a priest — otje of the churdi 
militant However, when there was the scandal and general 
burst up at the Court of Caarleon-on-Usk, and the Round 
Table was dispersed, and Arthur fought that last grand fight 
"between two waters" with the stronger heathen, St. Daiydd 
retired to the city in Pembrokeshire which bears his naine, 
and became archbishop and saint, the Celts for ever keeping 
memorable the day on which they had the fleeting success 
over the Saxon. This was originally one of the great 
sites of Dmidical worship, and it is said that St. Patrick- first 
landed here and introduced Christianity into Wales. It is the 
most complete shrine in England, for although boasting 
cathedral and archbishop, college, monasteries, and monks, 
and priests by thousands, it never became anything more than 
a religious settlement. The Church, and nothing but the 
Church, was visible there. Now, the city is but a hamlet of a. 
few cottages — the Cathedral, still grand, standing amidst ruins 
of former buildings. The archseologist can trace the stones 
taken from Druids' altar and built in the wails of cathedral or 
monastery, which, removed from thence, now form the walls of 
pigsties or cattle pens— a transition almost as various as the 
dust of Ctesar quoted by Hamlet But the shrine of St, 
Dafydd was, in the days of Rome's power, a great one. Kings 
and queens made pilgrimages to and worshipped there. The 
stones of the Cathedral are worn deep by the steps of thou- 
sands of penitents from all parts of the Christian worid. 
Now, it is but the site of a bishopric, and few strangers ever 
ventm-e, like myself, to that bold headland by the wild waters 
of the Irish seas. The Romish saint is dead and forgotten, 
but the patron of Wales is still yearly honoured in memory of 
the day when " the Welshmen did good service in a garden 
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■where leeks did grow, wearing them in their caps." And on 
boaid the Golden Crown leeks were numerous, some green, 
coming that morning from the garden, others in silver, but all 
proudly sported in remembrance of " aQ ancient tradition — 
begun upon an honourable respect and worn as a memorable 
trophy of predeceased valour." 

The ticket which was presented to me bore the mysdc 
inscriptions, " Oes y byd ir jaiih Cymraeg" and " Tra mor Ira 
hrython" I was perfectly satisfied, and prepared to enjoy 
myself. We started from Sandridge with about 350 people on 
board. Morgan, Evans, Richards, Jooes, Williams, Thomas, 
Llewellyn, Rowlands, Davies, representatives of a thousand 
and ODe septs, were there. We had a band and a harpist fit 
to play before Lady Llanover. Those people who purchased 
tickets, but, frightened by the weather, forego the excursion, 
missed a great treat. It was a trifle windy and chilly, but 
health-giving and invigorating, and the fair daughters of Cymry 
— amongst whom ray heart was divided piecemeal during the 
day — only looked the bonnier with rosy cheeks and waving 
locks. The band and the harps vied with each other in play- 
ing narional airs. The grand " March of the Men of Harlech,' 
which is only inferior to the " Marseillaise," stirred our 
blood, and made me join in the chorus, " Cymry am 
bydr After that " Jenny Jones," " Ap Sheokin," " Magen's 
Fair Daughter," "The Bells of Aberdovey," the charm- 
ing melody " Asl^ove," and the " Rising of the Lark," 
disgusted me with that organ-grindii^ air, " God Bless the 
Prince of Wales," for composing which Brinley Richards 
should be for ever execrated. Dancing soon commenced, and 
the young people enjoyed themselves. I took my pleasure 
vicarionsly in watching theirs. Down stairs, in the saloon. 
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business soon cominenced — cwra.' da and usquebaugh 
warmed our hearts, and Welsh toasts, airs, and songs were 
the order of the day. I joined in the proceedings. Here 
was Mr, Davies, of Moonee Ponds, who looks every inch 
a Welsh farmer, benevolently " bossing" the affair. Here, 
also, was the valiant Chsurman of Committees, Mr. B. 
G. Davies, who is trying hard to double the part of 
Fluellen with that of Falstaff, and make that valiant Pistol, 
Mr. Berry, eat the leek. I am afcaid nothing but Fluellen's 
siguments will succeed. There was a regular good time, 
and every one was happy ; and when we got to Sorrento, a 
little after noon, we had grand appetites for the luncheon 
prepared in the marquee on the lawn of the Sorrento Hotel. 
Mr. Phillips, I imagine, is a good Welshman ; anyhow, he I 
gave us a splendid feed. Toasts and music, and dance, and I 
song followed. Many, however, made their way to the Back 
Beach, and I was much amused at the eagerness with which 
many asked for " St Dafydd's chair." I believe in time the 
tradition will grow amongst the Cyroraeg that this saint 
discovered Australia. I know that the other day there were a i 
few who were not certain the saint had not been here. " And ' 
why do they call it St Dafydd's chair, if St Dafydd wasn't 
here?" I was asked, I referred my questioner to Sir Charles i 
Gavan Duffy. The Golden Crown made good time coming 
back, and there was little cessation in one portion of the | 
proceedings, which was kept up with great spirit. On deck, 
young ladies and their caryads spooned in the orthodrac 
manner. " The Vagabond," unknown and unnoticed, still 
had his revanche. Does a certain young lady remember how 
we talked Cymraeg together? I hope to meet her iuid wear 
the leek again next St Dafydd's Day. 

■ D, .Ml, Google 
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A VICTORIAN VINTAGE. 

"The present vintage (1877) has been altagether one of the 
most successful known in Victoria." So I am informed, and 
I am glad to hear it In all ages, and by all poets, the praises 
of the grape and of wine have been sung. From the time, of 
Noah to these my vagabond days, wine has cheered th&^eart ■ 
of man, and in spite of all the Good Templars and reformed 
drunkards now in the world, the grape still maintains its supre- 
macy as being, next to cora, the most bounteous product of 
Nature. In a certain sense the vine is honoured more than in 
the glorious days of the worship of Bacchus. But do all those 
who pay devotion at this shrine know the real nectar of the 
grape ? Scarcely. Chemistry is a noble science, but it has a 
deal to answer for. In days of old our fathers had big drinks 
in England. How they would have ''laughed at our present 
absurd little wine glasses ! Their cry was, " What, ho ! Within 
there ! Bring me a flagon !" That sounds noble. There's 
nothing mean about such an order. It denotes on apprecia- 
tion of good liquor, and a capacity for standing the same, 
which, in these degenerate days, we can only envy. If we 
endeavour to emulate, we are soon brought to by the know- 
ledge that each has a liver. How did they do it ? How could 
our ancestors stand the copious libations which, according to 
all prose and verse, they continually indulged in ? They drank 
the pure juice of the grape. Canary was a perfectly pure wine ; 
claret, the taste for which came aAerwards, was the same. 
With the Georges the mania for port and spirits came in, and 
drinks and constitutions appear to have degenerated- Only 
relatively, however ; for they were pretty heavy topers at the end 
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of the last centuiy. I have a bill of a London tavern for d 
dinner given by my grandfather to twelve men : 125 bottles tJ 
wine are chained 'for, and then they appear to have finished up 
with " crown bowls of punch." Now, that is pretty fair drink- 
ing. Now-a-days, we certainly could not do this. Chemistiy 
has indeed put " death in the cup." We call for sherry, and 
get potato spirit, syrup, and dregs ; for port, there is the same 
spirit and elderbeny juice. These are quite harmless to manr 
deleterious compounds which are vended as high-class winei 
— "choice old ports," the base of which first comes from 
Hamburg. I despise all such heavy drinks, however, ajid 
believe in the poet who sang — 

" The clacel smooth, red as the lips we press 
In spaikling ^uicy, while we drain the bowl, i 

The mellow tasted Burgundy, and quick 
As is the wit it gives, the gay champagne." 

But, alas! champagne, we learn, can now be made ont <rf 
petroleum ; and whilst we fondly imagine we are pa)ring our 
devotions to the "widow" (the only widow I ever loved), 
we may be imbibing coal juice. In the words of the 
Dean, on another subject, " My friends, it is horrible to 
contemplate." 

I believe my ancestor (some of whom appear to have been 
as useless as the majority. I should have liked to have had 
them " on the Vag.") devoted a good deal of their attention to 
drinking. From the tastes and twinges of gout which I inherit, 
I should imagine they stricdy attended to business. It is 
owing to these tastes that I (although a very temperate man, 
as many Good Templars will vouch) have become an authority 
on drinks. 1 have " crowned cups with wine" all over the 
world, and the result of my experience is, that every countiy 
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bas its proper natural drink. In England, give me beer ; in 
Scotland, malt whisky; in Ireland, " potheen ;" in Normandy, 
adre; in all Europe, south of the latitude where grapes ripen, 
" the little wine of the country," be it red in France, amber 
in Germany, vino ifAsti or MotttepvUiano in Italy. I except 
Spain, however, where, in my experience, all the country wine 
is horrible, through being kept in skins. In New Jersey and 
the Eastern States 1 would drink cider ; in the South, the juice 
of the scupemong and mint juleps ; Westward, Catawba wine 
and Bourbon whisky ; in California, the sparklii^ liquor made 
in Sonoma county ; in the West Indies, Santa Cruz. If a man 
has great wealth, he can everywhere command his favourite 
liquors; but to the ordinary run of men — to the people — each 
country has its peculiar cheap nadonal drink, which is adapted 
to die natural circumstances of the surroundings. Now, what 
is the natural drink of Australia ? Colonial beer ? Hardly. 
Imported ditto? Too heavy. Dry Oicquot, Wolff's Schnapps, 
or Bourbon whisky ? One too dear, the others too scarce, and 
to be taken in moderation. In such a climate as this, the con- 
stant use of malt and spirituous liquors is a mistake, and wine 
is the only natural drink; and that wine should be the product 
of the country, made at our doors, and sold at a rate to be 
" within the reach of all." And by degrees we are coming to 
this- Excellent wine is now made in the colonies — superior 
to that of California, where the vine has been much longer cul- 
tivated. Time and experience as to the different varieties of 
grapes specially adapted to the peculiar conditions of Austra- 
Uan climate and soil are only needed to make the produce of 
Victorian vineyards equal to that of any wine country in the 
world. I write this after paying a visit to the Yerii^ Valley, 
during the recent vintage, and studying for some days the initial 
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processes of wine-making and the finished results— bottled 
It was a. commission which I liked, and since my pleasing a 
perience incurred in the fulfilment of a stem duty, the futnis 
of colonial wine has an aident advocate in " The Vagabond." 

" Did you ever see a vintage ?" said a gentleman to me some 
few weeks back. " Hundreds," I replied. " On the banks of the 
Seine, and the Garonne, and the Loire, and the Rhone, where, 
for weeks tt^ether, the people work and laugh by day, and 
dance and make love by ni^t ; the gtape harvest being their 
time of festival, making up for the hard months of toil and 
anxiety during the rest of the year. In France, during a good 
vintage, the love of pleasure inherent in the Latin race, runs 
riot The artistic taste in the people shows itself in pleasing 
contrast to the stupid vulgar foolery of Saxon hinds at a 
harvest in England. There, too, all light and life has been j 
crushed out of the people. May Day, with its rejoicings and 
queen, is nearly obsolete. Harvest homes are merely drunken 
sprees. But in France, the grape gives life and light to every- 
thing. There, sports are artistic, aad the 'queen of the 
vintage ' is still an envied girl in her locality. At the same 
time, don't go tat? near the harvesters, or some of the poetry 
may be dispelled. I have seen, Sir, a vintage on Lake Erie 

and in California. I have seen ""Spare me!" said my 

friend. " Have you seen a vintage in the colonies i^ "I have 
not" " Then, come with me, and you shall see one of the 
most charming places in the world, and I expect you will be 
improved and enlightened by what you witness at the vintage i 
there." We started from the door of a sacred iastitution— a I 
strange company — a reverend gentleman, a banker, a barrister, \ 
and " The Vagabond." Our route lay through Kew, along the I 
White-horse road, on a ridge from whence we had a splendid! 
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view of the pleasant country, the high uplands and table land 
around Heidelbei^. My reverend friend was everywhere taken 
for a Protectionist candidate for the Legislative Assembly, At 
different places where we stopped to refresh the horses, he was 
asked to drink and to treat One citizen gave us his political 
views, which apparently consisted entirely in the repeal of the 

dog-tax, " The big-bugs tax the poor men's dogs, and the 

want hanging." There was a simplicity in this creed which 
commended itself to me. We passed over the wooded spurs 
of the Dandenong Ranges, past Ringwood and its antimony 
mines, the dull lifeless monotony of the Australian bush occa- 
sionally relieved by the cabin of a free selector, the gaudy 
plumage of a parrot, or an eaglehawk soaring in the sky. 
Sometimes there would be a mile or two of excellent 
road ; again a horrible track full of stumps and ruts, 
and holes, and washings, worse than anything on the 
extreme borders of civilisation in America. Yet tiiis 
was all the same highway, but managed by different 
road boards. I believe thoroughly in local self-government, 
as embodying the first principles of free representative in- 
stitutions. Still centralisation has its advantages, as the 
splendid routes Imperiaies in France testified. Lillydale, at a 
distance, looks a pretty village, nestled as it is at the foot of 
the hills ; but a nearer approach dispels the illusion. It apparently 
consists of five public houses, two banks, a couple of stores, 
all of hideous architecture, a dozen shanties, and one of Messrs. 
Robertson and Wagner's coaches. However, I believe that, 
by the inhabitants, Lillydale is considered to be quite a town. 
Some three miles further on we turned out of the main track, 
the road ascending giadually until we reached a postofBce. 
Here we struck into a path across park-like paddocks, which led 
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to a range of buildings, the most prominent of which had 
turreted eaves like a Swiss chilet. Above this, in hooour of 
our arrival, a banner, with red cross on a white ground, floated. 
" It is St. Hubert's Cross," said one of my companions; but he- 
was wrong — it was the flag of Switzerland. 

Driving by flower garden and mossy lawn, we found ourselves 
in front of the house, a long low building, with broad verandah, 
covered with creeping plants, reminding me much of many 
happy homes in the sunny South. After a kindly greeting from 
our host, we had time to turn round and examine the land- 
scape. I was entranced — my senses enchained by the beauties 
of Nature. Here, within a few hours' ride of Melbourne, was 
Eden. A natural amphitheatre, surrounded by low hills, gently 
undulating one above the other. To the- north and east the 
Plenty ranges crown the height. Mount Munday and the Black 
Spur are in the distance. The hills and mountains covered 
with scrub and forest, which remoteness tones down into one 
green mass, happily disguising the barren and dismal appearance 
of Australian foliage. The Yarra winds its way through the 
cleared flats. There is a long stretch of prairie land in the 
foreground, and on the gentle slope of the hill is the vineyard, 
which looks cool and refreshing to the eye. Everything is 
calm and peaceful. There is no rugged grandeur, but a quiet 
beauty, like that of many a valley in the Tyrol and Bavaria. 
Here I felt that " the great god Pan" is not dead ; the soothing 
influences of the worship of Nature sank into my soul. One 
envied the life of a vigneron. Here, in the midst of this 
charming scenery, tilling the vine and pressing the grape, the 
worit lying at one's door, one can entertain a greater wealth of 
culture and refinement than in the hard monotonous money- 
grubbing life in an up-country station. Who is it that says, 
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"Soul and sheep do not go tc^ether?" But the cultivation of 
the vine seems to inspire poetry. And this life is healthful and 
invigorating. I have seldom seen finer or more beautiful 
children than those of my host. With strong, firm, rounded 
limbs, they ran about looking like youi^ gods. One little boy, 
who especially won my heart, was the image of a youthful 
Bacchus. I wish I had been bom in a vineyard. I believe it 
is a rule that the inhabitants of wine countries are singularly 
strong and healthy. Bien ! If we cannot all live in a vine- 
j'ard, we must make up for it by drinking the pure produce 
thereof. 

Fifteen years back all this was scrub, and now over two hun- ' 
dred acres are planted with vines, making this one of the very 
largest vineyards in the world, for the large wine companies in 
France merely buy the produce raised by a number of small 
vignerons. The grapes principally cultivated here are the 
Chasselas, the Pineau noir el blanche, Reisling, Tokay, Hermi- 
tage, and the Sauvignon, which is the Chateau-Lahtte grape, 
one of the very best of its kind. On the many thousand vines 
at St. Hubert's these grew in the greatest abundance, bending 
down the upright plants and the trellised boughs. In Australia 
many varieties of these grapes have greatly increased in size, 
besides altering in flavour. Time and study will discover the 
correct kind suited to the special conditions of our soil and 
climate. In ages to come Australia may produce curious wines, 
which will be as renowned throughout the world as Johannis- 
berg or Lachryma Chiisti In those pahny days in the future 
our descendants will owe much to the present vignerons, whD 
have expended labour, time, and money in developing the cul- 
ture of the grape. It is not always the vintage ! A vigneron 
must be a patient man. The ground has first to be ploughed. 
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trenched, "fertilised," pulverised, and levelled, and then th( 
cuttings have to be carefiilly planted. Afterwards, for thrct 
years, the vines have to be pruned, and the ground hoed anc 
weeded. On the fourth year a decent crop may be expected, 
and thenceforth a healthy vine will go on bearing for loo years. 
Australia is too young yet to judge of the longevity of the vine 
in this climate, but in Europe its age is reckoned at 150 years. 
The early vignerons, then, are truly adding to the permanent 
wealth of the country. The labour employed in the cultivation 
of the vine is considerable. Duringa vintage men and boys are 
busy from morning till night I missed at St Hubert's the gay 
dresses, lithe figures, and latching voices of young girls, which 
one sees and hears at the vintages in Europe. Still the scene 
was a charming one. To rise in the early momii^ and salute 
the mild beams of the autumn's sun, to stroll a few yards into 
the vineyard, every sense paying a tribute to the influences of 
Nature, to eat "grapes with the dew on them" — this was the 
poetry of existence. The ^ures of men and boys going in and 
out between the rows of vines, each with a small bucket, into 
which they piled the luscious fruit j others with a large creel 
Strapped on their shoulders, i la knapsack, into which the 
smaller buckets are emptied ; diese creels again being emptied 
into large boxes on the carts, which are driven along the tracks 
intersecting the vineyard. All this made a scene of peaceful, 
happy industiy. The pickers laughed, and joked, and smoked ; 
the work seemed a pleasure to them. There was nothing hard, 
mean, nor sordid about the occupation. | 

My mind attuned to the influences around me, I thought of 
ihe first recorded vigneron — Cain ; of the sacrifice of the fruits 
of the earth which he ofl'ered up and which was rejected ; and 
of his struggle with and conquest over his brother, the man of 
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flocks and herds. On the moment there came the thought that this 
was a mere allegory, showing the triumph of agriculture over 
the primal pastoial pursuits of primitive man. The nomad has 
flocks and herds, but he toils httle and does less to enrich 
the state. The next stage is that of the agriculturist ; he toils 
hard, and wins by labour from the earth the fruits thereof. 
The nomad and shepherd kings disappeai before him. I 
think the fable of Cain and Abel is meant to inculcate some 
such moral — one entirely opposed to that popularly received. 
Cain, however, didn't make wine— at least it is not recorded; 
but I reckon the art was early found out, although Noah 
appears to have been the first who went steadily into the drink- 
ing business. I wonder what sort of appliances he had for 
manufacturii^ the bowl which proved too much for him? 
Here, at St. Hubert's, one process is the same as in the days 
of Homer. The carts being driven to Z* CAais (the building 
which contains the press fioors, vats, and cellars underneath), 
are halted below a projecting stage, and the large boxes raised 
by a windlass. First, the bundles of grapes are slightly crushed 
by being passed between wooden rollers, the machine being 
worked and fed very :.iuch like that ordinarily used for cutting 
chaff. The bruised grapes fell into a raised sloping floor, 
which has projecting edges, and wooden troughs connecting it 
with the large vats. Here, there is a mingling, mashing, and 
treading by human feet To sensitive people this does not 
appear very nice, and my reverend friend was veiy much 
annoyed. " I wish I had not come up here," said he, plain- 
tively ; " I shall never enjoy a glass of wine again." However, 
at dinner that evening he must have forgotten all about it, as 
he made very good time with the decanters. This is the 
general initial process used throughout all Europe. The reason 
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why is that if the grapes were much crushed by rollers or 
rammers, the stones also would be bruised, and the bitter 
flavour there&om would spoil the wine. The treading by bare 
feet has the effect of pressing out the tannin — a very important 
ingredient — from the skins without crushing the stones. The 
juice flows along the troughs into the vats, into which the stalks 
and skins are aAezwajds swept The vats are covered with 
canvas secured by hanging weights, and, when nearly filled, are 
allowed to feiment, which takes from three to eight days. The 
wine is then drawn ofT, running through tubes and pipes into 
the casks below. The skins, stalks, &c., are then put in the 
wine-press, the one in use at St Hubert's being a powerful 
screw one, worked by levers. The wine, which is drawn off 
without pressing, is the best, and it deteriorates in quality 
accordii^ to the number of pressings. From the refuse, which 
seems a firm hard sohd cake, brandy is distilled. This is the 
process of wine-making, as earned on at St Hubert's ; and in a 
number of casks, butts, and tuns on the diflerent floors of the 
large cool cellars, the wine remains for some months, until it 
is "racked off," which is drawing off the clear part of the wine 
into perfectly clean casks, when it is ready for bottling, or may 
remain to age. The casks here were made of American pat, 
and the new ones gave out a beautiful odour, and would, I 
think, improve the taste of the wine. 

We had a. considerable sampling of the finished results of 
previous vintages. I entered into this business with fear and 
trembling. But I soon took to it kindly, and devoted the 
evenings to square drinking, leaving to others the discussion of 
bouquets and aromas. But, from my experience, I am confi- 
dent that very shortly wine will be made here which will take 
the /fltf of any imported. Our host gave us some colonial 
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daret, which had a real Chateau-Lafitte flavour, and was pro- 
nounced by our select circle of connoisseurs to be equal to the 
best wine of the Melbourne Club. When good sound, pure, 
wine can be bought for twenty-five shillings a dozen, why pay 
twelve shillings a bottle ? The records of the St Hubert's 
Company show that this idea is, by degrees, being driven into 
the colonial mind. During the first quarters of the last four 
years the sales have increased wonderfully in Melbourne, the 
returns being — 

1874 jf44o 

187s jCss^ 

1876 £&3* 

1877 £i,iS9 

The present vintage will, it is expected, produce about 70,000 
gallons of wine. In the future the demand will be not only 
for home consumption, but for exportation. The wine countries 
of Europe cannot meet the great demand throughout the 
world, and Australia must assist in supplying that. I trust, 
however, that our productions will be taken pure, and not 
doctored by wine chemists abroad. " Essence of Bordeaux " 
is an abomination which would spoil the juice of the colonial 
grape. And after the manner of the Ancient Romans, who 
perfumed and salted tiicir drinks, much pure wine is spoilt in 
the doctorii^ it to suit vitiated palates. In the fiiture I see 
that Australian vignerons will perchance be as wealthy as 
squatters, and they will add great wealth to the country. Still, 
it is an occupation which requires great patience and care. 

Some two miles from St Hubert's is the first vineyard planted 
in Has valley, that of Yering, It is owned by the brother of our 
host, and the auiroundings are quite as beautiful. A visit there 
would satisfy any one of the healtb'^ving properties of the vinCi 
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On the other side of the valley is the vineyard of another Swiss 
gentleman. It was hard to tear oneself away from a]l these 
beauties of Nature, from the pleasures of " grapes with the dew 
on," and deep drinks of colonial wine — not a headache in a 
hogshead of it — from the company of my little friends, and 
other cbaiming society. However, Melbourne and duties 
awaited us. We drove back by the Yarra Flats, crossing the 
river by a bridge. When we arrived at the other side, we 
found an amusing announcement, issued by one Wiogrove, 
secretary of the Eltham Shire Council, that " Persons takii^ 
more than two tons over this bridge, do so al their own risk." 
Quite Hibernian ! The said Wjngrove pursued us everywhere 
with printed placards, setting forth what travellers or sojourner 
in the shire of Eltham might or might not do. We stopped at 
Bait's, and saw die greyhounds. I was sorry mine host was not 
at home, as I wanted to talk to him about Devonshire. Thence, 
ascending the hills, the valley lying at our feet, the (xiuntry 
looked more beautiful than ever. By Kangaroo-flats, through 
Evelyn, we returned to Melbourne, stopping occasbnally to bait 
the horses, my reverend friend making himself popular with the 
woodcarters, and receiving requisitions to stand for Parliament ! 
He stood drinks all round instead ! I was sorry to get back to 
the city, and I shall always remember with pleasure the de- 
lightful days spent at a Victorian Vintage. 
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A MONTH IN PENTRIDGE. 

I HAVE been spending four weeks in Pentridg^ prison. A short 
sentence, most p>eople wilt say, and entirely too mild a one 
for my deserts. I am a&aid some will be disappointed when 
they leam that this time (for who can tell what the future may 
bring ?) I have not been in gaol as a prisoner. No I I am 
getting on in the world. From the lunatic asylums to the 
Alfred Ho^ital was a step in the social scale of service, but 
the hall-porter was quite a humble individual compared to the 
warder-dispenser at Pentridge. For a month I have occupied 
that 'nalted position, and have been pushing pills, slinging 
draughts, pulling out teeth and bullying patients, as if to the 
manner bom. I consider myself such a success in this line of 
business, that I have thought of abandoning my vagabond 
career and becoming respectable. Two courses are open to 
me — to start a chemist's shop and realize a rapid fortune by 
selling "pick-me-ups" on Sundays, and "ladies' restoratives" 
during the week (I dare say there are people in Australia who 
have spent eighteenpence at the French chemist's in Bond- 
street) ; or, I may become a fashionable dentist A polite style, 
plenty of "cheek," and spotless linen would disguise my 
ignorance ; and, in a very short time, I might drive fast horses. 
But I am afraid I am too honest ever to become wealthy and 
respectable — ^by such methods. 

Having rashly admitted a knowledge of medicine, I was 
recommended to the Chief Secretary as a fit and proper person 
to fill the vacant post of dispenser at Pentridge Prison Hospital, 
and, the pipes being laid, I made a formal application for the 
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place. On the 13th of January I received an order to wait on : 
the Inspector-General, and 1 1 o'clock of that day found me in 
the dismal building which serves as the office of the Penal 
and Industrial Schools Department. My letter gained me ; 
admission to Mr. Duncan, who looks a good man of the Scotch 
farm bailiff type. In tones of authority, he questioned me, 
and then handed me over to the chief clerk, Mr. Snelling, who 
took my signature to an agreement by which I bound myself ■ 
under sundry pains and penalties, to faithfully serve the Victorian 
Government as hospital warder, dispenser, and assistant. Then 
I received a letter of appointment to the Superintendent, and 
was told to be at Pentridge by 10 o'clock on the following 1 
Monday. Behold me, then, a vagabond no longer, but an 
embryo civil servant, serving the country for the magnificent 
salary of 6s. 6d. a day, with quarters, is. per diem being 
deducted for such. The dispenser, I found, was the only ' 
officer required to sleep on the premises, and therefore had to 
pay for his quarters, other warders commencing with 7s. 6d, a 
day. I found out afterwards what a sell this was on the poor 
dispenser. 

It is a miserable ride along the Sydney-road to Coburg. The 
cabs, I suppose, are no worse than cabs on other routes ; but, 
under any circumstances, they are wretched conveyances. The 
road itself is a bad one, and the country dreary. This, which 
should be one of the finest boulevards around Melbourne, is 
spoilt through the difficulty of getting in and out of town. 
The road all the way to Brunswick and Coburg should be lined 
with pleasant cottages, but these will never be built until betto: 
means of communication are provided. Dwellers betwew 
Coburg and Brunswick and Melbourne labour under exactly 
the same disadvantages as inhabitants on the SL Kilda-road. 
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Cabs generally will not start into town until they are full, and 
those who live en route have to often wait or walk. Going out, 
too, the delay in starting is most wearisome and anooyii^. 
The one thing needed to make Brunswick and Cobu^ pleasant 
places of residence is a street railroad, or, as you would say 
here, a tramway. The road is wide enough for the track to be 
laid without there being a chance of inconvenience to other 
traffic Clean, pleasant cars, regular periods of starting, and 
fixed fares, would insure the success of such an undertaking ; 
and not only would the present inhabitants of the German- 
named villages be benefited, but the property-holders en route 
would find that their " eligible building sites " would rapidly 
be disposed of. I write feelingly on this subject, as, several 
times during the past month, I have been greatly annoyed l^ 
the delay, having had to wait long at each end through there 
being no regular hour of starting. Coburg is getting quite a 
place. It was, I presume, first called into existence by the 
" Stodtade," although it has now repudiated its family name. 
Still, in spite of its shire-hall, orderly-room. Episcopal, Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Wesleyan Churches, which satisfy the wants 
of the village and surrounding neighbourhood, Coburg is, as 
yet, a mere appanage of Pentridge. The prison fomis the 
whole topic of conversation, and its officials rule the place. 



So with Coburg. It is no longer Pentridge, so to speak ; it 
ostensibly repudiates any connection with a penal depdt, but 
it cannot get rid of those massive bluestone buildings and 
high walls which form the most prominent feature in the sur- 
rounding landscape. On the village side, trees have been 
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planted and churches built, and every endeavour made to hide 
the obnoxious thing ; but walk a little to the north or the east, 
and it stands out dearly defined on the slope of the hill, and 
one sees how large Pentridge is, and how small CobuTg, as yet 
However, the village has all the elements of a live place, and 
if they will only get a tramway, I think I will go and live 
there. 

The outside of Pentridge is not very dreary-looking. The 
trees on the roadside and the strip of greensward which has 
been left along the front, and enclosed by iron railings, relieve 
the monotony of the bare walls. The entrance is by an arch- 
way in the building used as offices and stores. This is guarded 
by double gates — the outer one of strong oak, the inner of 
iron oais. Doors in both of these admit those who have 
duties or business in the prison. Alighting from my cab, and 
knocking at the door, I was challenged thioi^ a little barred 
gradi^. On expressii^ my wish to see the Superintendent, I 
was allowed to cross the first barrier, and found myself " be- 
tween the gates," as the archway is termed in the prison. 
Seeing that my " swag " excited attention, I stated that I was 
coming to be dispenser, " So you're our new chemist," said 
the warder who admitted me. " Well, you'd better go 
and see the Super., then; he's in his of&ce." Admitted 
through the second barrier, I was directed to the first 
door in the buildings on my left, and, entering the 
office, I was broi^t before the dread presence of the 
Superintendent, Mr. Robert Gardiner. I fouad him a man 
looking younger than his years, with coarse features, a sharp 
eye, and a flexible nose, like Lord Brougham's. He read my 
credentials, and called for the chief warder, Warrick, ordering 
him to take me to the doctor, and see that I was properly 
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indncted into my duties. I was accordingly conducted to the 
doctor's house, which, adjoined by the Assistant-Superinten- 
dent's, is situated on the lef^ of the first yard entered. Dr. 
Reed was at home, and called me into his study to question 
me. I satisfied him that I was a most competent chemist, and 
that I should prove a valuable assistant, and then I was again 
turned over to Warrick. The chief warder of the guard is a 
quiet-spoken individual, with a smooth manner, which has 
procured him from some the sobriquet of " Oily Gammon." His 
Idnd heart will not allow him to censure any one, so he wiU 
speak him mildly and kindly, leaving a little report in the book 
to be dealt with by the Superintendent, who is another sort of a 
man. In justice to Warrick, however, Imuststate that I believe 
he often overlooks, or condones, slight sins of omission and 
commission ; and, considering his position, is very fairly spoken 
of by the men. I have no fault to find with him ; he always 
treated me well, although I believe he was instrumental in 
" putting up " a few games on the new dispenser. Warrick 
led me out of the front gates,' round the walls, and through a 
door into the portion of the reserve occupied by the Jika 
Reformatory Schools and Inspector-General's and Superinten- 
dent's quarters. These are all enclosed by one high wall, but 
outside Pentridge Gaol, which is walled in — a prison within a 
prison. Here, at what is known as the lower guard-room, \ 
subscribed my name to a manuscript declaration, entailing on 
me more pains and penalties. I found now that, although a 
dispenser, and having full charge of the hospital, I only ranked 
as a junior warder. If I had been a chemist, I have no doubt 
this wotdd have hurt my feelings ; but of this more anon. 

Escorted back by Wanick, I was handed over to the doctor, 
my immediate superior, and by him taken to the hospital, which 
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is in a second yard, divided from the first by an iron fence. 
Here I found a sharp-looking warder, in appearance and 
manner remarkably like a terrier, who was temporaril]' in 
charge of the establishment, and who was to remain with me 
for a day to coach me in the duties of locking and unlocking. 
Dr. Reed took me round the building, and pointed out to me 
the prisoners who occupied positions as "billets." I found 
that I had seven of these under my control, the dispenser being 
the only ofBcial in the hospital. First, there was the clerk, who 
assisted in keeping the hospital books, made out daily returns, 
and delivered medicine to the out-patients in two of the 
divisions. There were two wardsmen and a nurse (male) 
engaged to attend on a special case. These were all employed 
upstairs. Below I had the surgery and hall porter, whose 
special duty it was to attend to my immediate wants, a washer- 
man and storekeeper, and last, but not least, the cook. These 
hospital billets, although some of the men worked hard and 
fairly earned more than their board, are the most coveted 
positions at Pentri(^e, owing to the amount of freedom and 
necessary communication with other prisoners. Disciplinarians 
consider that the hospital is the weak point in the administra- 
tion. It is supposed to be the breeding ground of all discon- 
tent and defiance of authority, and to be the head-quarters of 
" traffic " in tobacco, which is the sin without forgiveness in the 
superintendent's eyes.' With only one official, who has often 
to be absent from his post in other parts of the prison, and 
who cannot be nuxing draughts and at the same time keep 
a strict watch in the wards, the discipline here cannot be so 
severe as in other divisions. Privileged prisoners employed 
in " billets" in the office or stores can, and do, march «i and 
out on pretence of business, and have plenty of time to chat 
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and " traffic" with their mates whilst the dispenser is engaged 
ia the surgery below. But outside that, little mischief can be 
done, as, when patients are dischaiged from the hospital, strict 
discipline in theii own divisions should counterbalance the 
slight relaxation of authority which they had enjoyed whilst 
sick. Prisoners in the hospital are treated primarily as 
patients, the one object being to cure them j secondly, they 
ajre treated as prisoners, but the rules and regulations they 
are subject to are scarcely more stringent than those in force 
at the Melbourne and Alfred Hospitals. Of one thing I am 
satisfied— sick men at Pentridge are far better treated than 
those at the Benevolent Asylum ; and, with the exception of 
the associations and situation, Hieir lot is equal to that of the 
inmates of many hospitals in Australia and Great Britain. 
They need not be afraid of surgical experiments with cork- 
screws and pocket knives. People may cry out at prisoners 
receiving so much attention and comfort, but they would be 
wrong. To Dr. Reed a sick prisoner becomes only " a case," 
and his sole desire appears to be, by the best possible avail- 
able treatment, to turn him out cured and fit for work. To 
the physician, the guilt of a prisoner is sunk in the pain of 
the padent, and he cares nothing for his crime or antecedents, 
except so far as diey may throw light on the man's condition, 
or give a hint as to " malingerii^." That Dr. Reed is fully 
jcqual to the disagreeable and unthankful duties of a prison 
surgeon is proved by the very small percentage of cases in the 
hospital and of deaths and sickness. 

In less than half an hour after I landed at Pentridge I had my 
first " case," It happened thusly. After being shown round 
Ate wards, and receiving instructions from Dr. Reed, we 
returned to the surgery. There the warder addressed the 
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doctor, "IVe just come up from A Division, and there's 
Balleyram wants a toodi out Will you go down there, sir?" 
" You can pull out teeth, I suppose ? " said the doctor, tuming 
to me. I sort of hesitated. " Who was the man ? " I asked. 
" The hangman, Gately, but they call him Ealleyiam here," was 
the reply. I accepted the doctor's case of instruments with 
alacrity, and expressed my readiness to pull out eveiy tooth in 
" Balleyram's " head. I have never had any practice in den- 
tistry, and this was my maiden efTort in that line. With any 
other subject I certainly should have hesitated, as I dislike 
giving needless pain ; but Gately I had little sympathy for. 
i had seen him but once — at the execution of Boadietto — 
a transaction which I give him credit for despatching with 
much neatness. But the man's brutal appearance corresponded 
with his vocation, and I could well believe that he enjoyed his 
work, and that he was guilty of the atrocities for which he is 
now undergoing punishment. So I did not mind giving him a 
little pain. If I proved a success in this line of business, I 
would go on ; but if not, I must renounce tooth-drawing under 
some pretence, and Gately alone would suffer by my inex- 
perience, " Come along," said the warder, " I'll take you 
down to A Division." So, locking up the surgery, which is 
secured by a heavy bolt, fostened with a Chubb's padlock, we 
sallied out We m^xhed into the entrance-yard and down 
the pathway between the prison wall and the doctor's 
garden, and soon came to another wall, which is the boundaiy 
of the original prison for males. At the comer there is 
a tower, one of seven which diversify the outer walls, and 
on a small and narrow platform on top of this a sentry paces. 
The entrance is from outside by a small doorway and 
winding staircase inside the tower, so that the several sentries, 
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anned with rifles and revolvers, are within their range masters 
of the position. A small iron door in the wall is opened by 
one of the prisoners, who acts as gatekeeper here, another 
coveted and easy " billet" The sentry lets down the key in 
a little b^ attached to a cord, and it is afterwards returned to 
him by the same means. My companion tells me we are now 
in the A division, which, amongst the prisoners, is popularly 
known as " the model," being evidently christened such by 
some old London "prig" who had graduated at "the model" 
Pentonville Prison, in the Caledonian-road. This enclosure' 
here is a large one, and is only occupied by the prison 
formerly devoted to women ; and the cottages of the four chief 
warders, who, before they beoune civil servants, were called 
sergeants. But I must defer a thorough description, for 
" Balleyram " is waitii^ to have his tooth out Entering the 
prison, passing the office, library, bath, and store-rooms, and 
through two gates of strong iron bars, we find ourselves in 
" the model," which is mUike its sponsor at Pentonville, in that 
it is only designed for three wings or corridors, two as yet 
being built, instead of four, as in the London institution, and 
that it only contains two tiers of cells. Three or four warders, 
dressed in the simple uniform of the penal institutions, are 
lounging about a table over which are a number of hooks 
holding keys, staves, handcuffs, and other outward and visible 
s^s of authority. To them I am introduced as the new 
dispenser, and- we exchange polite salutations and a little 
badinage, after the manner of our kind. " He's come to pull 
out Balleyram's tooth," said my introducer, and one of the 
warders escorts to cell 93. The rattle of the key in the 
lock arouses the occupant, who springs to the position of 
" attention," as required by the regulations; and, entering, I find 
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myself face to fece with the last minister of Victorian law— 
Gately — convict and executioner. 

A frightful animal— the immense head, powetfut protruding 
jaw, narrow receding forehead, and dehciect brain space, 
seemed fitly joined to tremendous shoulders and long stroi^ 
arms, like those of a gorilla, which he resembles more than a 
man. All theevil passions appeared to have their home behind 
that repellant, revolting countenance. With an instinctive 
movement, which my companions would not understand, I 
• placed my hand on my hip. As a brute and a hangman — I 
trust this is not a premonitory warning — the man was alike 
distasteful to me. But in a second I remembered that here he 
was but a prisoner — ^No. 93 — and the power of authority was 
visible all around me. I recovered my part : " Now, then, old 
man, let's have a look at this tooth." He opened his foul jaws. 
Faugh 1 " Sit down." " Oh, doctor, don't hurt me," he cried, 
as, with a professional air, I opened the pocket-case, and spread 
the forceps on the little table. "Oh!" he cried, as the first 
pull broke off a piece of the tooth, the forceps slipping. "Just 
hold his head, and if he stirs bang it against the wall," said I 
to one of the warders. There was a laugh — the new dispenser 
was "a queer sort," evidently. I took out the largest and 
stroi^est pair of forceps, which would pull a tooth out of a 
crocodile. One grip, a roar fix)m Gately, a twist of the wrist, 
and out came the tusk. With the consciousness of talent, 
I wiped the instruments carefully, whilst the warders looked 
<Mi admiringly. " I must get you to look at my teeth," 
said one of them. " Have it out now," said I. " If there's 

one thing I can do better than another, ifs this — I'm on 

teeth." The warder shuddered, and said he hadn't time just 
then. This liltle operation gave me much ic!af, and by the 
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through all the divisions to such an extent that, for a time, I 
had quite a business in extractii^ old stumps, which only fell 
off after I broke two forceps in a man's jaw. He wouldn't try 
a third attempt, when I meant to put the " bull-dog " on him, 
and have out that stump or his jaw-bone. I left the cell fully 
satisfied of my capacity to pass as a dentist ; and, now the 
thing was over, amused at my first case. Poor Gately. All 
the world is down on him, and when free he had not a place 
to lay his head. A natural brute, he is as God, or the devil, 
made him, for it is hard to believe that any spark of aught 
Divine can rest in such a frame. An " old hand," he has had 
experience of the prisons of Tasmania, New South Wales, and 
Victoria, passing his whole life in and out of gaol. He goes 
by the several names of Gately, Balleyram, and Fagin, and 
was an Irishman and a Roman Catholic But his long ex- 
perience of prison life has taught him that, owing to the 
practice of confession, it is hard to gammon the priest, and, 
casting around for some other creed, by professing which he 
might obtain somewhat, Balleyram became a convert to Judaism. 
I never met a converted Jew — I believe they cost half a million 
each, and the artjcle is then very inferior — but I have heard of 
such. A converted Christian I never heard of; and Gately, 
Fagin, or Balleyram should be celebrated on this account I 
am afraid, however, that the respectable members of the Jewish 
race, who add so much to the prosperity of the colonies by 
their industry and public spirit, will not own Gately. However, 
he says he's a Jew ; his intentions are good, anil he ought to 
know. I did not examine him as to the tenets, &c., of his 
faith. The peculiar fact in this conversion is the cause — a 
longii^ for passover cake. Gately found out that Jews were 
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supplied with this at the proper season, and seang that it was 
a Uixur)' compared to prison fare, has been running on the 
Hebrew ticket ever since. But this strange caricature of 
humanity is not all evil. On one occasion he saved the life 
of an overseer. Some years back they were working in the 
quarry, and a plot was made to "muckle" the overseer, who 
was considered a hard taskmaster. The one who was to strike 
the first blow knocked the overseer &om the bank into the 
quarry. His leg was broken, and a prisoner approached to 
finish him with an axe, when Balleyram intervened, and, by his 
threats and enormous strength, subdued the rioters. For this, 
I am told, he obtained a remission of his sentence, and was 
afterwards appointed executioaer. The effect of such an o£Bce 
on the individual may be learned from the evidence of waxdeis 
who have known Gately for years. These all say that his 
conduct now is greatly worse than when he was an ordinary 
criminal. Let this be recorded to his credit — he could be 
degraded and made worse by the influences of bis debasing 
office. 

Leaving the A Division with my cictrotie, at the door we 
met Mr. Begg, the chief warder there. He is the £e^' 
finunmel of Pentridge. Faultlessly neat, his uniform seemii 
unlike that of any other man. He wears immaculate linn 
and_white cotton gloves. There is not a speck of dust nor a| 
wrinkle about him, and in his get-up he is a credit to tlv 
establishment. Begg is as particular about the neatness an^ 
order of his division as in his attire. Dirt, to him, is reql 
original sin; and the corridors, walls, doors, and locks an 
scrubbed, and rubbed, and polished to an extent unkaowi 
elsewhere. Begg welcomes me severely, his cold eye glancin] 
over my costumet criticiziDg my paper collar and shabbji 
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genteel coat I am evidently not up to his standard of 
neatness and order. " When you come here to give medicine 
to prisoners," says he, "I hope you won't spill any on the 
stones. The other dispenser used to do so, and it leaves 
stains which we can't get out" After promising not to offend 
in this manner, we return to the hospital Sitting in the 
surgery, my companion more particularly instructs me in 
my duties. It seems that the dispenser has to sleep in 
a room upstairs, which during the day is occupied as 
an office, and is filled with shelves of books, instruments, a 
spirometer, microscope, &c A few minutes before six in 
the morning I have to rise and get the keys from between 
the gates, and, on the stroke of the hour, parade with the 
othe^ warders. Then I come to the hospital, and unlock all 
the doors of the wards, kitchen, stores, &c A prisoner is 
despatched to the divisions with medicine for the out-patients, 
to be adminbtered before they go out to work. From seven 
to eight I am relieved for breakfast. On returning, I wait on 
the doctor, who makes a tour of inspection through the 
building, visits the wards, and examines the patients. He 
lilU in a daily record as to their state, treatment, &c., " in the 
English language," according to the sensible regulations. 
Afterwards I have to see that the whole building is thoroughly 
cleaned, make up required medicines, and generally be all 
eyes and ears to prevent communication between outside 
prisoners and patients. At ten o'clock, accompanied by a 
prisoner, I have to go to A division and give out the medicine 
there as ordered by the doctor. Soon after eleven the 
" muster" bell is rung, and I have to count all my patients. 
At half-past eleven the doctor again attends at the sui^eiy, 
and out-patients and others complaining are brought thither 
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bjr warders. Some are admitted, some ordered medicine to 
be given them in their cells. From half-past twelve to half- 
past one is my dinner hour. In the afternoon the Superin- 
tendent will possibly be round, and I have to wait upon 
him. At three o'clock I again proceed to dose the 
solitary prisoners in "the model." At five o'clock there 
is evening muster, and a little before six I lock up all the 
wards and rooms in the presence of a man sent to assist me, 
who signs the night-book as a guarantee of the faithful per- 
formance of my duty. The night sentry, armed with cutlass 
and revolver, then arrives, and counts the prisoners in the 
different wards, seeing that he has the number on the list made 
out for him. At six o'clock the bell rings, and, locking the 
outer door, leaving the sentiy inside, I take the keys to the 
gate, and until ten o'clock am a &ee man. By that time I have 
to be again within the gates, and by one of the warders on 
du^ there am taken to the hospital, and locked in for the 
night. The amount of locking and unlocking is fr^hthil. All 
the doors are secured by strong bars and heavy padlodu, 
those attached to the wards being also enclosed in a lock case, i 
I think I had over sixty keys to contend with, and although in i 
time I began to know these, still the process of locking up at i 
night and unlocking in the morning was a tedious one> and, in | 
the event of a fire, before the keys could be obtained and all i 
the patients released, I think som^ of them would stand a good I 
chance of being burnt to death. 

On this, the first morning of my arrival in Pentridge, I tried 
hard to master all these different details, determined, as far as 
my mission would allow, to faithfully fulfil the obligations I 
had entered into with the Government of Victoria, I carefiilly 
studied the regulation-book given me by Chief Warder Warrick. 
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In this, no such petson as a dispeosei is realized, and special 
orders are made for his guidance by the medical officg: ; 
but my attention was drawn to the rules which would peculiarly 
aSect me, although I suppose " His Excellency Viscount Canter- 
bury and the Executive Coundl " had no such intention when 
they framed them. 

The list was pretty comprehensive, and as regards the rules 
against "talking, reading, and writing to newspapers," X am 
^aid I have rendered myself " liable to punishment" The 
medical officer's rules with respect to hospital management I 
carried out to the best of my abili^, and I do not think 
Dr. Reed had anything to complain of in my conduct as a 
dispenser. I broke one regulation, however. " The dispenser 
is not allowed to prescribe or practise for any one outside the 
Stockade without permission from the medical officer." I did 
have one patient, a very interesting case, and I am happy to 
say I effected a complete cure. 

Of the sixty-fivewardersat Pentridge Prison there are onlyfive 
unmarried. The four chief warders reside in the houses in 
the enclosure of A Division, and the remainder live outside 
the walls in the pleasant cottages scattered around the stock- 
ade. Fifty-six families will support several shops, and alone 
make a good-sized village. And huge families are the rule, 
there being as many children in Coburg as at an Argus picnic. 
At both places I received a dreadful warning. The unmarried 
warders board and lodge at the hotel, where I should certainly 
have joined them but for advice I received from the doctor. 
" It is a very sad thing that nearly every dispenser I have had 
here has taken to drinking, or else they have died of con- 
sumption," said he ; "I think it would be far better for yoo 
to get board in a private family. There are great temptations 
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for a young man at a public-house, and it would be well for i 
you to avoid these." I thanked the doctor for his good advice, 
and wondered if I must share the fate of my predecessors, 
and, as drink was forbidden me, contract consumptive symp- { 
toms. It was really hard, and of tlje two alternatives I think 
I preferred the thought of taking to the flowing bowL One 
can always go to the Temperance Hall and sign the pledge, i 
and if you have been a very bad case — a brute and a beast 
generally — you can, most probably, make a good thing out of it, I 
run for Parliament or lecture. I can never, however, believe | 
that an irredeemable blackguard, drunk, becomes a saint 
when sober. Down at the bottom there is the bad str^n 
which any great passionate excitement other than strong drink ■ I 
may biii^ out. However, if I took to drinking, I knew that I 
could put on the break in time ; but a cavity in the lungs can- ' 
not be filled up. I bad every wish to faithfully follow out the | 
traditions of my office, but the alternative puizled me, and I 
am glad that I left Pentridge before being called upon to 
decide. Following the advice given me, I made arrangements 
to board with one of the senior warders, who of old were- 
called corporals, and for a month formed part of his family- 
circle — my friend Trusty, the retriever, welcomii^ my presence 
as a slight relief to his monotonous career. Mr. Steel, my 
host, was a Londoner. Of course, I knew the house he was. 
bom in, and the book-shop he kept on Clerkenwell^green. I 
won his heart by tales of the glories of the Thames embank- 
ment and the underground railway. But he was a very 
secretive man, and would never open his lips about the prison. 
He knew his business, and would not chatter to strangers. 
FWm a fancied resemblance to the third Emperor he was. 
called Napoleon by the prisoners, but I am sure he is a better 
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man than the late half-bred who usurped the throne of the 
Bonapiartes. 

For the first few days I foand I had quite enough to dO in 
mastering the detaib, and faithfully fulfilling the duties of my 
new position. At half-past five o'clock every morning the 
night sentry would call me, and, jumping up, I ran down stairs 
to the bath, the one luxury and comfort which I enjoyed 
wfulst at Pentridge. Refreshed, I dressed myself, and at five 
minutes to six was ready to be let out, for not until that time 
was the outer door of the hospital unlocked. Then I would 
proceed to the gates, secure my keys, and parade at the head 
of the warders. Mr. Begg inspected us every m(^ning. 
Always clean shaved, with whiskers neatly curled, and general 
spotless attire, he was a perpetual example and a standii^ 
reproach to some of our number. Casting his eye down the 
line, he would pick out those with unblacked boots, and rate 
some unhappy warder for having on light trousers and shoes, 
both being " contrary to the regulations." I fell under his 
displeasure through my vagabond habit of coming out without 
collar or neckde. Having done his duty in this way, he 
would give the orders, " Number off! " " Twos outwards '." 
" Quick march ! " and to the different divisions we would file off, 
and my irksome task of unlocking would begin. The average 
number of prisoners sleeping in the hospital durii^ my stay 
was about thirty-four. Of these twelve were invalids, epileptics, 
&c, who, although working in the gangs, required a little more 
indulgence than others, and "billets" whose posts entitled them 
to be there. These slept in the invalid wards downstairs. 
Up stairs there would be some twenty-two padents in 
all stages of sickness, fh>m the youth dying of consumption 
to the strong man temporarily lamed by an accident 
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Every day the patients would be changed, and, conse* 
quently, during my month of office, I had under my 
charge some of the most notorious criminals in Victoria. 
The three wards were not overcrowded, and there is a wide 
spacious corridor and a covered gallery, where the patients 
could sit and feast their eyes upon the country beyond the 
walls, and see the pleasant fields and homesteads, and cattle 
and moving things, and all the signs of liberty and life. This 
is the only spot in the prison from which a glimpse of the 
outside world can be obtained, and it is no wonder that 
hundreds try " to gammon the doctor " to let them into the 
hospital for a day or two. I myself would often go up in the 
gallery to obtain a whiff of the fresh air and the s^ht of 
freedom, to counteract the depressing influences of the prison. 
I have stated that the patients are well treated. The following 
is the daily dietary scale: — No. i. — Bread, white, 34 oz.; 
meat, 120Z.; potatoes, i6oz.; sugar, i}4oz.; tea, ^ oz. ; 
soap, J^ oz. ; salt, J^ oz. No. a. — Bread, white, 30 oz. ; meat, 
6 oz, J potatoes, 8 oz. ; sugar, i >i oz. ; tea, }4 o?. ; salt, }4 oz. ; 
soap, J4 oz. No. 3.— Bread, white, 12 oz, ; meat (made into 
beef tea), 16 oz.; si^r, ij4oz.; tea, J^ oz. ; salt, >^ oz. ; soap,' 
54 oz. No. 4.— Bread, white, laoz.; sugar, i}4oz. ; tea, J^oz.; 
soap, J^oz. ; salt, J^oz, Only the " billets" and convalescent 
patients doing work about the hospital receive No. i scale, butin 
most cases the dietary is supplemented by the addition of rice 
and oatmeal, which are classed as " medical comforts." Butter, 
however, is not generally allowed ; and in one case, where a 
small amount was ordered for a consumptive patient, the chief 
medical officer objected to the item. A small amount of gin 
and brandy was allowed to one or two patients. These, and 
the wine served out from the stores, are of a most abominable 
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kind, although I have no doubt the Government pays a good 
jOTce for the adulterated articles. All the rations for the hospital 
are cooked in the kitchen, which, with its white floor, polished 
range and pannikins, and spotless cleanliness, would do credit 
to any establishment in the land. The cook is a curiosity. He 
is really a brilliant artist, and would make a splendid second 
for the Victoria Club. When he has done his time I trust Mr, 
James Service will take him in hand, and get him an appoint- 
ment That loyal gentleman can never let the man who was 
cook to the Duke of Edinburgh want. " Scotty " is a Gla^ow 
laddie, a smooth-laced, paunchy body, who has followed his 
vocation all over the world. According to his own account — 
which is confirmed by the authorities — he came out in the 
Galatea, and accompanied His Royal Highness on his excur- 
sions through Australia, going ashore at many places to 
assist the local talent He thus had a fine opportunity 
of seeing behind the scenes of Royalty, and the tales 
he told me — half of them lies no doubt — ^would make 
the fortune of any present rival of G. W. M. Reynolds. 
Scotty claims an intimate acquaintance with Miss Turriff, of 
the Alfred Hospital. His version is that he saved the Duke's 
]ife by the enticing dainties he prepared, and that the nurse, SO 
to say, played only second fiddle in the transaction. (Mr. 
Service will certainly do something for him after this.) I dare- 
say he lies consumedly, but his tales are most amusing. One 
incident is vouched for by the warders. Scotty once came out 
to Coburg to a religious meeting. He was then, it is believed, 
second cook at the Melbourne Club, and was one of the elect. 
He met Mr. Duncan, who is also of the faithful, and that 
gendeman asked him to tea. In the bosom of the Inspector- 
General's family Scotty sunned himself, and had a good time 
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of it Scoffing wardeis say Scotty walked away with die silver 
spooDS, but he stoutly denies this, and says, "Mr. Duncan 
asked me to tea as a gentleman, and I treated him as a gentle^ 
man," which was very considerate of Scotty, His failing is 
drink. When intoxicated, he is seized with kleptomania, and 
consequently gets into trouble and Pentridge, I can vouch 
that he is a most excellent cook, I have tasted most splendid 
soups made by him out of the most meagre materials, I will 
not, however, be responsible for the strict veracity of his state- 
ment that he can cook in " the French, Oriental, Continental, 
and Armenian styles. (There is no Australian style, sir !) I 
can cook 3/100 diifercnt puddings, 303 soups, and 90 entrUt. 
I am famed for -ray 'scolloped oysters ; there is no man in 
Australia can touch me at that." 

The washerman and storekeeper is a tall, fine-made man, 
an ex-dragoon. He comes from Wednesbury, in Staffordshire, 
a cliarming (?) village which I have visited. I am afraid I 
have in my time written hard things of Black Country collien. 
They are brutal and rough, and in their cups render their 
domestic circles lively. But they have one virtue which is 
remarkably scarce amongst Melbourne rowdies — courage. I 
have seen rude men calmly go to almost certain death in the 
endeavour to rescue their mates after an explosion of lire- 
damp. In such cases no need to call for volunteers. Every 
bystander was ready, and g^ng after gang would go down, 
many never returning. Bulldog courage and tenacity, 
"gameness and bottom," seem the especial attributes of die 
Staffordshire man, and it is the possession of these qualities 
which has made Abe Htcken wealthy, and the rival of the 
celebrated Thompsons. When I see Abe at the Rooms, well 
dressed, smoking shilling cigars, boasting that he can put his i 
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name to a cheque for ^^i 0,000, 1 think of the house where he 
was bom and the locality in which he was reared, and I 
wonder exceedingly. But looking back through his career, I 
am constraiaed to admit that dogged courage and power of 
taking punishment (which I admire above everything) have 
pushed him to the front, and that he has earned success. My 

man P is a good representative of his county. A more 

faithful man in the discharge of his duties, or one more civil 
and obliging, I have seldom met He acted as my " batman," 
and no paid free servant could have looked after my wants 
better. He was hilly impressed with the responsibilities of his 
pofiitionas storeman, andat the annual stock-taking was for some 
days in a fever of excitement for fear everything should not prove 
all right. His little weakness is land dummying, and perjury and 
foi^ery thereanent He certaiiJy does not belong to the crimi- 
nal class, and is a man whom personally I would trust A 
strict Wesleyar., he is apparently a devout follower, which is 

the only thing suspicious about the man. P interfered to 

save the Wesleyan chaplain, Mr. Hill, who was killed by a 
prisoner some time back — killed, however, in mistake, for it is 
generally conceded that the murderer was waiting for the labour 
overseer. Armed with a broken iron hinge, the prisoner, on 
the door being opened, sprang on his victim, and with a few 
sav^e blows beat in his skull. P , who was then a wards- 
man in that division, ran to the assistance of his pastor, but 
too late. However, his good intentions procured him some 
slight remission of sentence. The surgery and hall porte: was 
a well-known character in Melbourne. A clerk in the Lands 
Office at a salary of j^joo a year, he lived at the rate of 
thousands. There appears to have been absolute!} no check 
upon him, and he took what he wanted. The lowest c<»nputA- 
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tion of his dedications is ;£3o,ooo. He loved horses and 
dogs, and freely indulged his tastes. In his own words, " I 
never smoked, and always diank very little. I had to keep my 
head cool. A hundred times I seemed on the pciat of being 
found out, and nothii^ but coolness saved me. It was a tryii^; 
life though,^ and day and night I was never free from anxiety." 
" Was the game worth the candle ? " I asked, " It was not," 
replied he, " and I was glad when it was over at last" In spite of 
his coolness, conscience at last made a coward of him, a^d he 
fled. Had be remained at his post and brazened it out, I 
am told that it would have been impossible to convict him. 
In his haste he left undestroyed the counterfeit of a receipt- 
Ibook, which was the damning evidence against him. For 

many months led a wandering life. He roamed through 

New Zealand, Fiji, the Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, and 
the New Hebrides, enduring at times many hardships in flying 
■from real or fended pursuit. At last he went to Queensland 
and took the mail steamer to Sii^apore. But Detective 
CCallaghan was on his track, and the cable — that Wfc noire of 
the modem criminal — flashed to the Straits authority for his 
arrest. Mr. O'Calla^an, a fellow-countryman, followed by 

the next steamer, and brought ■' to Melbourne. Trial and 

sentence to fourteen years' imprisonment followed. At Pent- 

TJtjge has been noted for his good conduct. This and 

his failing health have caused his appointment to his present 
billet He works hard, and does his duty thoroughly, saying 
little to any one, but communing with' his own thoughts. I 

was sorry for . His is one of those weak, not criminal, 

natures which cannot resist a great temptation. A man who 
would not have defrauded a creditor or a comrade, he robbed 
the public treasury on a large scale. And the game was ttoi 
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worth the candle, for now he lies in Pentridge, his family 
dishonoured, and himself dying by inches. Should he live 

however, will be a rich man, for he declares that, in his 

wanderings, he came across treasure incalculable. He will not 
say what it is or where ; but on some island in the South Seas 
there is an El Dorado which none but this fugitive from justice 
has discovered. Criminal though he has been, worthily as he* 

deserved his sentence, I cannot but pity ; his remorse is 

so evidently sincere, and his punishment so great. 

Not that grumbled, or ostentatiously paraded his griefs. 

Outwardly he went about his duties calmly and quiedy, but 
many a time during the day I have gone into his ward, ajid 
seen him standing, or lying on his bed, with unutterable woe 
and suffering in his eyes and face. Regrets and remorse, 
thoughts of his family and home, and curses on his own folly, 
aU were written there. It is in this capacity for suffering that 
the man of previous position and education receives a double 
punishment. I believe that those who know better should be 
punished more severely than the ordinary ignorant criminal ^ 
but every day an educated man, or one of feelii^, suffers thrice 
what a common thief does. Neither the guilt nor the punish- 
ment of any man can be equal, no matter if they commit 
exactly the same offence and receive the same sentence. My 

clerk, a Frenchman, named L , was quite a different sort 

of man. He narrated his wrongs to me daily. " Mine is a 
very sad case, sir," said he, " I have no business here. I will 
explain it all to you some day." But, somehow, he never did 
explain it ; but by these little hints tried to impress upon the 
minds of all around that he was an innocent individual, 
wrongly convicted. But a knowledge of his previous career, 
and a slight power in reading character, made the guileless 
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dispenser laugh inwardly at these protests. L says he 

was bom in Paris. It is known that early iii life he was in 
Montreal, and that he was a thorough master of both the 
French and English languages. He is a splendid clerk, quick 
at figures, writing a beautiful hand. For some time he was 
employed in Boston, and afterwaxds made his way across the 
continent It is not known that he did anything to bring himself 
under the lash of the law, but he was "smart," striking the dollar 
wherever he could. He neirt turned up as steward of the United 
States Marine Hospital at Honolulu, and was implicated in the 
" Ring " by which the Government was annually robbed of 
thousands of dollais. This Ring was broken up some years 
ago by Mr. Thomas Adatnson, jun., the present United States 
Consul-General here, who was sent to Hawaii with a special 

commission to investigate things, L came to Australia 

with some money in his purse. He has had several businesses, 
but lost p) money by fires, got into partnership difficulties, 
wrote somebody else's name — hence Pentridge. He is a nice- 
mannered man, who wouldn't pick your pocket, or do anything 
mean ; but whom, if free, I would not trust with sixpence, if I 
wanted to see the coin again. However, inside the prison his 
conduct is exemplary. He keeps all the books, and was of 
great assistance to me in dispensing and prepanitg medicines. 
It suited me very well to sit in my ch^r in the surgery and 
order jars of mixtures to be made up under my supervision. 
Pill-pushing, too, is a little amusement which one enjoys betta 

looking on. In the hospital L is invaluable, and 

does work worth ;^r5o a year. He is a sensible man, and 
knows that good conduct is a safe line. He is a devout 
Catholic, but I don't know if he has humbugged the priest as 
be did not the dispenser. The Superintendent and many of the 
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warders have a. great down on L . His superiority and 

intelligence are so perceptible that they fear him ; and but for 
Dr. Reid — who Tec<^nizes his usefulness in the hospital — he 
would lose his billet 1 think I am a better judge of character 

than Mr. Gardiner. As the dispenser, I trusted L as clerk, 

and, with a full knowledge of his character and career, allowed 
him all reasonable liberty, for I knew the man was too sensible 

to do aught which would tell against him, L was very 

proud of his position as derk, and would spin specious yams 
of how hard he worked. As an instance of national vanity, it 
amused me to hear how he told the Roman Catholic Chaplain — 
Father Dowling — that he slept in the bed in the office, and not 
in the wards with the other prisoners — the said bed being mine, 

and L being nightly locked up with the rest. 

In No, I ward upstairs, a prisoner named Brown had the 
billet as waidsman. He was a remarkably unprepossessing- 
looking man, and the offence for which he was convicted 
influenced me against him. Still he did his duty thoroughly, 
and he was an instance of the care and jui^ment with which 
Dr. Reed selected the hospital servants. In the odier ward, 
the " billet" was a splendid little fellow, an Irish Cockney 
named Sullivan, who was a source of continual amusement to 
me. He was good-looking, bright, and active ; the man to 
sing a good song, do a step dance, and make love to a girl, 
the nearest approach to Charles Reade's hero. Jack Robinson, 
I have met with. Sullivan was a London " pr^," who began 
life at home in a reformatory, afterwards graduating at Wands- 
worth, Brixton, Coldbatii Fields, and other metropolitan 
prisons. He is a philosopher, " What does a man get 
working at homer"' said he, "hardly a bellyful. In London 
I always had three good meals a-day, and never without a 
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Steak or ham and e^s for breakbst D'ye think I could 
have got that if I had been on the square? Certainly, I was 
good in my hne. Here if s quite different Unless you take 
to the bush, which is played out now, you have to go into 
general business. You must be a bit of a magsman, a 
pincher, a picker-up, a flatcatcher, a bester. Unless you are 
very good, and have rare chances, you cannot devote yourself 
specially to one line. At home, now, it's opposite — a good 
magsman wouldn't sneak, or be seen with a sneaker." " Do you 
think this pays you now ? Wouldn't it be better to go on the 
square ? The working man here can get three good meals a 
day, and steak for breakfast," said I ; "I think if I was you 
I'd try it for a time," "Well, I did," said Sullivan; "Iwas- 
doing well up the country, and I came to Melbourne to knock 
down & cheque. Well, I was a fool, and got picked up myself. 
It served me right. I ought to have known better. I hadn't 
got a sixpence left, and had to go on the cross again. After a 
bit I got a place in the country to go to, but the night before I 
went to a house, and there was a woman and a bloke there 
pickii^ up a flat. The bloke got him out and gave it him, but 
instead of round his throat, he gave it him in his mouth, and 
the man bit his band and cried out. The bobbies came, and 
the end of it was I got five years, although I wasn't in that 
plant at all." This graphic description of a garotting was very 
amusing. " I mean to be on tlie square when I get out,"" 
continued Sullivan. " I've put in enough time in my life. Not 
that there's much to grumble at in this place. It's what you 
may call a burlesque, chucked together, not conducted, com- 
paring it with the London cages. If s a first-rate place for the 
men — indeed, the only fault is that there ain't enough work. 
Why, even in the model, which they talk so much about, there 
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ain't no work. They should sec Pentonville." Per contra, I may 
give the opinion of other prisoners that, when their "model 
time " is over, they consider they have done their " lagging." 

Some may wonder at this familiar conversation between the 
dispenser and a prisoner, but it is an ordinary thing. The 
warders are all on ^miliar terms with favoured " billets." It 
takes very little to set a man's tongue going as to his former life, 
and the warders draw them out to relieve the monotony of their 
duties. Many tell great lies, no doubt ; but there is always a 
substratum of truth. In this respect the rule prohibiting 
" familiar intercoiu^e with any prisoner" is constantly broken. 
I admit that I wilfully trangressed, as I wished to obtain 
information ftom every point of view. Sullivan's contrast of 
Pentonville and Pentridge I consider most valuable, and I 
shall refer to this hereafter. I hope that, when this man comes 
out, he will try to work " on the square," for I could not help 
taking a fancy to him. He has his good points, and I would 
sooner trust him than my clever, educated clerk. One little 
incident amused me, and showed me the best side of Sullivan's 
character. I was locking up one night, being assisted by the 
warder referred to as of terrier sharpness. He's not the man 
to overlook anything, and would seize a chance to make a case 
against a prisoner. At the entrance to No. 2 ward SuUivan 
in-as rolling back the cocoanut matting into the corridor. As 
he turned it over I saw a piece of tobacco and a knife planted 
underneath. My foot was on them in a minute, to prevent my 
companion seeing, for I did not intend that any outsider should 
report my men or interfere with the hospital. From Sullivan's 
black eyes there flashed a glance of intelligence, and we passed 
on into the ward to count the prisoners. When we turned the 
prohibited articles were gone, as I intended they should be. 
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Early the next morning I called Sullivan down to the surgeiy. 
" I thot^ht you were a sensible man," said I, "and would avoid 
doing anything to get into trouble. You must be a fool to 
plant thii^ there. Corae, give me that knife and tobacco." 
" You don't think I was such an idiot, sir P They didn't belong 
to me, you may be sure," was the reply. "What have you done 
with them, then ? " I asked. " Put them on the man's bed," 
said Sullivan. " Who was it ? " " You don't want me to split 
on a mate, sij?" " I don't want any prevarication ; some one 
planted tobacco and a knife under the mattii^, articles pro- 
hibited by the regulation, and if you don't tell me who it was, 
I must report you, and you will very likely lose your billet," 
said I. "Well, I can't help that," said Sullivan ; "it wasn't 
me, you may be sure. But if I lose my billet for it, I can't 
give a mate away." And, reproachfully, " I didn't think, sir, 

that you were the man to ask me to become a dog, and 

turn round on a pal" And a determined li^t shone in the 
man's eyes which I like to see when called forth by a good 
sentiment, and this was, perhaps, the highest sentiment this 
man knew—- fidelity to his comrades in misfortune. I would 
have sacrificed much sooner than make him lose such a feeling; 
still I tried him. "You will not tetl me who these articles 
belong to, then?" said I, taking up a pen with an austere 
air, "No," said the man doggedly. "Sullivan, you're a good 
judge of character ; get out, and don't let me caUA any of you 
with tobacco or knives, or I must take thera from you. I won't 
say any more about this now." I must explain that " a dog" 
is the name given to a prisoner who spies on his comrades, or 
to a warder who is obnoxiously active in searching and report- 
ing every petty case. The warder who overlooks these little 
things, and who wiU make presents of tobacco, or traffic, is 
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called a " sugarbag." I expect I was about the sweetest sugar- 
bag they have had in Pentridge for a long time. 

I have now described all my " billets " with the exception of 
the nurse engaged on a special case. This man, Jos. Clarke, 
is a well-known character. Bom in I>eeds, he early took to 
crime, and was transported in 1847 for housebreaking. From 
Norfolk Island to Pentridge, he lus had a varied experience 
of the penal establishments of Australia. With three others, 
he, so he says, escaped from Norfolk Island in an open boat, 
and landed in Portland Bay. Afterwards, he lived " on the 
square" for three years; but, meeting with old comrades, he 
was again led astray. In his own words, he appears to be a 
"natural-bom thief," and, although he has often made 
spasmodic attempts at honesty — having kept a barber's shop, 
and been successful in that Une of business — he soon relapses 
into crime. But he says now, that tiie thing is about played 
out. It isn't much punishment being at Pentridge, but Jos 
doesn't want to dit in gaoL When he has done his time, he 
intends going to California. He has an honest, good- 
humoured-looking face, which prepossesses one In his favour. 
He is a kind-hearted man, especially fond of animals, and 
imdces an excellent nurse to his charge, convict No. 2,643, 
Harry Power, the renowned bushranger. It was worth while 
spending a month in Pentridge to make the acquaintance of 
this man, the last and the best oi the class of criminals who 
made themselves feared throughout the land, but who would 
have been cleared out much sooner if Judge Lynch's court 
had been opened here. Lying in bed, sick unto death, his 
life daily ebbing away, one can hardly recognize that this 
slight, wea'i, grey, mean-lookit^ man, is the desperado who 
laid the whole colony under contribution, in the fiill power ol 
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his manhood possessing the endurance and hardihood of an 
Arab. Power's history would made an interesting book. The 
following slight sketch of his career and adTentuies I had from 
his own lips, venfying many particulars from the warders, 
some of whom have known him for years, most of thcrd 
having a great liking for the man. His courageous crimes 
stand out in such contrast to the number of mean forgeries 
and breaches of trust now of daily occurrence, that Power is 
the hero of Pentridge. And I, thinking of his hard life, and 
that he risked it hundreds of times against overwhelming 
odds, feel that he is a kii^ of men compared to the petty 
folders around him. It is true that he was a most dangerous 
man, one whom sodety should hunt down, and hang, to 
save fiirther trouble; but the same unwilling admiration is 
forced from me which made Governor Henry A. Wise, of 
Virginia, tell me respectii^ John Brown (he whose " soul is 

marching on " ), whom he hung, " By , sir, he was game, 

and died like a man." Courage, when imaccompanied by 
brutality, cl^ms my respect ; and Power boasts that he never 
shed blood, except in self^lefence, never killed a man, and 
never insulted a woman. " I was never a brute," said he, and 
inquiries amongst the warders satisfied me that he spoke 
truthfully. There are many gentlemen (? of the highest posi- 
tion who cannot say as much, and who are decidedly worse 
men than the dying bushranger, 

Harry Power is a County Wateiford man, bom of decent 
people. His education chiefly consisted in learning to ride. It 
is commonly reputed that he is an " old hand," and was sent 
out to Norfolk Island, but he strenuously denies this. "I 
came here from America a free man," says Power; but he is 
paiticulaily reticent as to his early years. He was engaged 



driving cattle all over this colony and New South Wales, and 
afterwards with Captain Deaman's party in exploring and 
cutting a track across the ranges. In a few years he 
became a splendid bushman, knowing almost every mile of 
the country. During all this time he appears to have been 
getting an honest living, even when he kept a horse-yard at 
Geeloi^, which is ostensibly a respectable calling. One inci- 
dent changed his whole career, and the man avers but for this 
he would have lived and died honestly. He was riding one of 
his own horses, near Sandhurst, when he was bailed up by 
two drunken German Troopers. My own experience of the 
myrmidons of the law in Germany leads me to credit the 
following : — " I was going along quietly," says Power, " when 
down came the two troopers, hooting and shouting. I saw 
they were dnlnk, and pulled on one side, but they stopped me. 
'Whose horse is that?'says one. 'It's mine,' says I. 'Are 
you going to shout ? ' says the other. ' No,' says I, for I didn't 

like the Germans. ' I believe you stole that horse,' says 

the first ' You're a liar,' says I, ' You'll have to come along 
with us,' says the other. ' I won't do it,' says I, getting riled. 
On that one of them drew his hanger, and said he'd make me. 
' You can't,' says I. He chained at me, and I'd only just time to 
draw my revolver, or he'd have cut me down. I shot him, and then 
the other fellow rode up and fired at me, and the powder singed 
my coat I shot him, and then rode off. Now, if I had been 
sensible, Fd have ridden off to the nearest police station, and 
given myself up. But I was frightened, and rode across the 
colony, thinking to go and stay in New South Wales till the 
row was over. At the Murray I was stopped. I did not deny 
my name or resist They arrested and brought me down to 
Melbourne, and I got ten years. The men were not hurt much, 
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and it was proved they stopped me without cause, or Vd have 
got more." Such is Power's account of his first conflict with 
justice, and warders have told me that it is substantially correct 
If true, the man certainly has cause of complaint that his lot 
has been a hard one. It is the first step which costs ; the first 
sentence which, in those days especially, hardens a man. 
Since that time Power has been at war with society. He has 
broke prison several times, and been arrested and re-convicted. 
As fearless and daring a rider as ever lived, s.nd one of the I 
beat bushmen in Australia,' he, for years, defied the police of 
the colony, and would calmly ride down a public road whilst 
the troopers were scouring the bush. He has appeared in 
Geelong, and won bets that he dare not show his face thCTe. 
After he broke out of Pentridge, he, one night, rode into 
Melbourne, and, returning, camped out in the paddock 
opposite the Stockade. Compared to such a dare-devil as 
Harry Power, Dick Turpin, of glorious memory, was a mean- 
spirited fi-aud. 

" I've led a very wicked life, sir," said Power, in one of his 
many conversations, " and God is now punishing me for it 
If I'd been wise I'd be a rich man now. I'd ;£i.7oo once — 
money all honestly come by, which ought to have lasted me 
for life, but I've always been a fool. I knocked it down in a 
year. You know the Bull and Mouth, in Bourke-street ? 
Well, I was nearly buying the plot of ground for ;£so once. 
There was nothing but a waterhole and a gum tree on it then, 
but, like a fool, I spent my money. See the fortune that 
would be to me now. But I little thought I'd have to die in 
Fentridge Hospital then. Yes, Pve been a bad man, and I 
am sorry for my sins ; but here, on my dying bed, I can swear 
that no woman was ever the worse for me. And the devil 
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has teinpted me st times. Don't I mind how, one day, I was 
np at the hnt— the Quins, I mean — they who sold me. First 
and last, they'd heaps of money from me, for I paid the whole 
fiamily well. This morning the old woman was out, and there 
was no one in but the daughter. And she's a beautiful girl ; 
there isn't a finer in Australia. She was a good girl, too, for 
all I knew. She was making a 'possum rug, and, as I sat 
smoking my pipe and watching her, the devil came to me. 
There was no one round for miles ; hadn't I lots of money, 
and couldn't I tempt the girl? Besides, although ! was oM 
and she young, she liked me in a friendly way. And the 
devil fixed my eyes on her, as she sat twisting about and 
saying ' Harry this' and ' Harry that.' I got up and went out, 
and the devil followed me. ' 111 best you, yet, Mr. Devi!,' 
said I. ' It shall never be said that my mother's sod wronged 
any girl.' I walked up and down, and we fought hard. I was 
afraid he'd get the better of me there, so I jumped on my 
horse. Then the girl came to the door, and said, ' Harry, 
where are ye going?' and the devil nearly pulled me back. 
But I stuck the spurs in deep, and off we went. I rode round 
the country for many a long mile, till my horse was all in a 
. lather, and as I came back I dropped the devil. ' I got the 
better of ye that time,' says I ; and when I got to the hut 
again the old woman was home, as I knew she would be. 
' Have a pannikin of tea, Hany,' says the girl. ' Thank ye,' 
says I, boldly, for I'd killed the devil for once. The Quins 
are bad blood, and I daresay the girl has come to no good ; 
but, lying here on my dying bed, maybe, I'm thankful I've no 
such sin on my souL" 

I believe this story is true. I do not think the man could 
invent it, and the mode of oaiiation stamped it genuine. As k 
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rule prisoners will boast of their crimes, and such an incident 
as this is entirely out of the line of a, criminal's thoughts unless 
it had happened. Harry Power, too, is an Irishman ; and the 
chastity of the peasant girls of Erin ia only equalled by the 
respect of the males for such. I think I could have discovered 
if the man was lying to me When I heard this graphically 
narrated I believed it, and I honoured and respected Hany 
Power, bushranger though he ia. When the temptation of my 
life comes I hope I may be able to fight the devil as gallantly. 
In the many long conversations I had with Hany I discovered 
a fund of good, a greatness of heart and so.ul perverted by 
vicious training and mode of life. But ifmenareto be judged, 
not by their deeds alone but by the circumstances influencing 
them, I reckon Harry Power will stand a good show at the 
finish. His descriptions of life, on the rai^s was most inter- 
esting and poetical. " Yer were never there, sir, you say ; 
well, I hope ye'll go some day," said Harry. " It's there 
ye'U see the finest sights in the world. Ay ! it's grand to be on 
the ranges, and to breath the beautiful pure air, and to. see 
Mount Feathertop far above ye, and, down below, for miles 
and miles, the beautiful country. There's water all the year 
round, and it's always cool and pleasant. That's the place for 
a man to live ; and if I was out and well I wouldn't wish 
for anything better than to end my days there. Ay, I've 
led a bad life, but I only wanted a mate to help me 
make a big haul, and then I meant to go to America, 
and live an honest man," The regretful manner in which 
Power lamented that he had not been able to pull off 
a b^ event to enable him to live honestly afterwards, was 
most amusing. He evidently felt that fete had dealt hardly 
with him in this respect " I always was stuck for want of a 
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mate," said he. " There's Young Kelly was with me for a 
time, but he was no good, and helped to sell me at last ■ They 
say that he or one of the Quins was dressed up as a black 
tracker to deceive me. God will judge them for taking blood- 
money. I mind the time I stuck up the Beechworth coach. 
There I was, all alone on a public road, with twenty-four 
around me. Well, I couldn't do it properly, and I lost no end 
of money there. Many times like that, for want of a mate, I 
lost money. Then there was the bank at Stawell. I was 
going to stick that up, but could not do it without a mate, and 
I lost over ^^5,000 there." The naiveti with which Power 
lamented his losses was charmingly comical. He really seemed 
to believe that he was a badly used man. " How did you 
manage in bailing up ? " I asked. " You see, sir, I always 
liked a double-barrelled gun. I'd always lots of pistols, too, 
but the gun coverit^ any one was awkward. You may miss 
with a pistol, but the gun was sure ; and then, sir," a flash 01 
the old fire lighting into his eyes, " every one was frightened at 
Hairy Power. I'd got a bad name, but it was worth a good 
deal to me. You wouldn't think it, to see me lying here with 
a voice like a child's, that I could cooey louder than any man 
in the bush. But that's so. I frightened the people with my 
voice, and of course I cursed and swore, and every one 
thought I was going to kill them. But lots of money slipped 
through my fingers for want of a mate." 

" Did you stick up many stations ? " I asked. " A good 
few, maybe ; but you can't get much money at stations ; it's all 
cheque business. But when I wanted a horse I always knew 
where to get it, and I've got arms and ammunition at stations, 
I always tried to see all the men off, and then I'd ride up to 
the house, and hitch up my horse, and walk in. When I saw 
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a. lady, I'd say, ' Good morning, ma'am. Vm Mr. Power, and 
I'd like some bieakfast' Some would be tightened, but some 
behaved very well, and they *ere very polite to me, and called j 
me ' Mister Power.' I remember once, as I was having some ' 
bam and eggs, the lady came and read the Bible to me, and 
afterwards prayed for me. I felt it was very kind of her, but 
it wouldn't do to let her see it, so I got up when I'd done ray 
breakfast, and says I, 'Thank ye kindly, ma'am, but ifs some 
of those bad wretches down at Pentridge want the prayers and 
the book, and not I. I'll trouble ye for what money ye've 
got in the house.' I only once, I think, behaved badly to a 
lady ; it was th? last time I got out, over seven years ago, and 
I was chased, and had nothing. When I got to the station I 
thought there were men concealed in the house, so I points 
my gun, God forgive me, at the baby in the cradle, and 
says I, 'If ye've any men waiting to take me I'U blow 
out the child's brains.' The poor lady went on her knees, 
and swore there was no one there, and I felt easy." " Hany, 
said I, " that wasn't like a man." " No," said Power, " I 
was sorry for it then and after, but I was mad after being 
here so long. I had some fiin at a station once though. I 
wanted some meat, and had killed and was skinning a sheep, 

when Mr. and another man rode up. 'You infernal 

scoundrel,' says he, 'how dare you kill a sheep of mine? 
Get up at once, and come to the station.' I said never a 
word, but eyed his horse, and it was a good one. ' Don't 
you hear me, you blackguard?' says he. 'What's your 
name ? I'm a magistrate. I will send you to prison. Give 

me your name, you .' I'd come to the conclusion that his 

horse was better than mine ; so, picking up my gun, I covered 
them, kneeling as I was by the sheep. ' Mr. ,' says I, 
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' my nuae's Power, and I'm not ashamed of it. Just get off 
tl^ horse.' Ye never saw a man so taken back in your Kfe. 
' Oh ! certainly Mister Power,' says he, ' yc'rc welcome to a 
sheep whenever ye want it. I wouldn't think of saying a word 
about it. Take whatever ye like and welcome Mister Power.' 
' Thank ye for nothing,' says I ; ' none of your blarney, come 
off that horse,' and I stuck up the station, which I shouldn't 
have done if he'd left me alone, as I only meant to get a bit oi 
meat at first. I've lost lots of money, but I'm telling ye true 
as I lie here, sir, I've let many a man pass when I didn't want 
money myself, and thought that be did. I mind once, on the 
road between Ballarat and Bacchus Maish, myself and young 
Kelly had halted near the road, the police being all out in the 
bush after us. We were on the top of the hill, and could see 
for miles round. A buggy with a man and boy in it came up. 
I took stodc of them. ' A bc^man with a large family,' I 
thought 'That's his eldest son, a smart-looking lad. Not 
many notes, all cheques ; no use robbing him of a few pounds.' 
As the bu^y was walking past us I asked if anyone was on the 
road, and about the police. The gentleman gave me fair 
answers, and began loading his pipe. I think he knew us, i>ut 
he was a cool hand. I asked for some matches, and got 
some, and then I a^ked the time, though I'd a couple of gold 
watches in my pocket. His watch was silver, and I didn't 
want it After a few words he drove on, and I daresay he was 
giad to get off. But what did he do when he got to Bacchus 
Maish ? Why, he set the police after us ; and I don't think he 
ought, to have done that when I let him go by, I'm sorry I 
didn't stick him up." 

" How did you manage to get out the last time ? " I asked, 
" Well, sir," said Power, "I was ill, and not working in the 
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gang. They were making the wall down there, and the men 
outside were all numbered in by the warder in charge. I had 
hidden in a hole just by the wall, and the minute they passed 
me conung in I stepped out, and was over the Merri Creek in 
a minute. They say they missed me at once, but in the bush 
they could never find me, although the country was raised on 
me. I was out al! that night, and had nothing to eat, and the 
only weapon I had was a little tomahawk. The next day 
I got round into the Sydney-road, and stopped some draymen, 
asking them for some tucker. They knew me by the dress, and 
the hue-and-cry being out, they wanted to arrest me, and take 
me back to Pentridge. But I swore I'd brain the first who'd 
touch me, and they daren't do it I tell you, sir, if I had the 
chance, I meant to live on the square this time, but I could see 
I was getting into it. Ill and hungry, I had to drag through 
the bush to the hut of a man I knew. I got some tucker, 
clothes, and a gun there. The next morning I started out 
again. On the road I heard the troopers were after me, and I 
saw I was getting into it I must have a hoise, so I waited for 
a marL At last a man on a likely-looking mare came along. 

' Bail up, you ', says I, ' I'm Power.' He'd heard of me, 

and was oif in a second, and gave me £i-j he had. I 
could see I was gettii^ in for it badly. Well, then I 
xode away, and stuck up a station, and got ^-jo and 
two rifles wid revolvers, besides those I broke. I could 
see I was in for it worse than ever, and in another day or two 
I was in for it altogether." The comical manner in which 
Power explained how he " got in for it" was most amusing. 
" Well, you see you got taken again," said I, " and might just 
as well have stopped and done your time out." " Ay, sir, but 
all the troopers and black trackers out of hell would not have 
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taken me if I hadn't \xea sold — so!d for the ;f 500 by them I 
trusted and paid well And then I shouldn't have been taken 
if I hadn't been a fool. I was warned. I mind well I was 
sitting in the hut, and the old woman was peeling peitaters 
for supper. ' Harry,' says she, ' I dreamt as ye was took last 
night' I thought nothing of it, and she went on aflerwaTds, 
' Hany, I dreamt as ye was taken ; it might be to-morrow.' 
If I hadn't been a natural bora fool, I should have known she 
meant to warn me, but I rode off. I camped up the gully, in 
a spot I thought no one would ever find out This night, as 
I got near the mi-mi, my horse neighed. If I hadn't been a 
bom fool, I'd have knowp another hoise was neai. The 
troopers were there, waiting for me. I mind me it was a. 
beautiful night, the last I ever saw as a &ee man. I was dead 
tired, and, turning out my horse, I rolled myself up in my 
blankets, and went to sleep at once. And then they took me, 
and all through my want of sense to take the old woman's 
warning. But they had to take me when asleep, and perhaps 
it's best as it is, for I should only have fought, and got into 
fluther trouble." 

Such is Harry Power, as drawn by himself, and from in- 
quiries amongst the warders and the outside world I think that 
in the main his narrative is correct Let no one think that I 
mean to make a hero of him. In his day he was a most 
dangerous ruflSan, but compared to many who are now in 
Pentridge he is a saint. Power is now an old man, dying 
gradually. He is afflicted with an incurable complaint, which 
necessitates many painful operations, which have to be pet- 
formed under chloroform. Every care and attention is shown 
to him in tlie hospital, and I calculate that he is costing the 
Governmsnt about ;£2oo a year ; at least his treatment is 
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fully worth that He has a special nurse, he has brandy and 
gai allowed him, he has extra delicacies prepared in the 
hospital kitchen. Dr. Reed, also, with a kindness which cannot 
be too highly commended, will often send Power some fish for 
-dinner from his own table ; and the last thing at night a jug of 
hot tea and some tempting toast or bread and butter was always 
brought over by the doctor's servant His iot is certainly not 
a hard one now, yet the man yearns to be free, to be enabled 
to die outside the prison walls. Several times, whilst I was at 
Pentridge, Power had dangerous attacks, and once was con- 
sidered to be at the point of death, when Father Dowling, the 
Roman Catholic chaplain, administeredextreme unction to him. 
After this, however, he slightly rallied. It was in connection 
with this that an unpleasant controversy has arisen between 
Father Dowling and the authorities. In administering the last 
rites of the church, the eross, emblem of a Christian's faith, 
plays an important part If I remember rightly, the rubric 
Tuns thus : — " Dfinde depostUt Olto super mensam, super pellkio, 
stolague molaeea indutus a^oto crucem pia deosculandum por- 
rtgit." This is the same idea so beautifully expressed in the 
lines in Hymns Ancient and Modem, which are used by the 
Church of England prisoners at Pentridge : — 

" Hold Thou the cross before my closing eyes. 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the sLies." 

The Catholic idea is, I believe, that, after receiving the last 
rites, the dying man is to fix his eyes on the cross, the outward 
and visible sign ol the Atonement, by which he is saved, and 
breathe his last breath with that blessed emblem of forgiveness 
before him. Now, in this case of Power's, a strange point in 
theology arises. The difficjlty is respecting this crucifix. 
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For some time after Power rallied, but whilst still very ill, 
it was left by his bedside, and when I went through the wards 
I could see the sick man lying with his eyes fixed on this 
token of that great sacrifice which, believe what we may, every 
good man must feel was the glorious ending of the loving 
human life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Now, I have neither part nor lot in the Church of Rome, 
None who have read all my writings can imagine that I have any 
particulaiiy friendly feelings towards it As a Church, I deny 
that it can save or condemn me. As a political institution, I have 
fought against it in North and South America, in Great Britain, 
and in France, and will do so in Australia. But as a &ith, 
held in reverence by millions of good men and women, I 
respect it, as I respect all Christian creeds. Being absolutely 
impartial, I am glad to say I have friends amoi^ the ministers 
and followers of all religions. On the other hand, I am 
damned as a wretched sinner by the bigots of all sects ; and 
bigotry exists even here, in liberal-toned Victoria, as much in 
the conventicle as in the cathedral. Trying to discover the 
good in every creed, and to recognize religious views and 
prejudices which I cannot myself feel, the sight of the crucifix 
by Power's bedside was, to me, only a pleasing token of the 
faith held not only by Roman Catholics, but by the whole 
Christian world. As I eyed the criminal lying there I was 
certain that he had a pleasure in watching the cross, and I said 
to myself, " Qiiien saie t There is something in it, after all. 
This man is happier with that ornament by his side. I 
wonder, when my time comes, if I shall need any such con- 
solation. But it is all a question of nerve and training. 
Haven't I seen enough men die, and don't I know all about 
it?" The crucifix was placed on a little table by Power's 
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bed, which, his bcii^ a serious case, was screened off front 
the rest of the ward. Two or three more of the inmates were 
Roman Catholics, and the remainder, I am sure, would not 
have theii rel^ous opinions shocked thereat, even if they 
saw the crucifix. But one person was deeply outraged, Mr. 
Robert Gardiner, the superintendent. A day or two aftor 
Power received the last sacraments, he went through the 
hospital, 1, as in duly bound, accompanying him. Power wa» 
asleep, but the Protestant nose of the Superintendent snorted 
at sight of the crucifix. " Did the priest bring that thing 
here?" he asked. I explained to him that Power had 
received extreme unction, and that this was a necessary 
appanage. "I'm a Protestant myself, and don't know any- 
thing' about that sort of thing," said the Super., marching 
away with dignity. Again, a few more days, and Mr. Call, the 
new Acting Inspector-General, visited the hospital. I suppose 
he also is a Protestant ; anyhow, I saw at a glance that the 
Super, had been talking to him on the subject, for they both 
marched towards the crucifix and examined it Instead of 
asking the Superintendent, or myself, as ofiicer in charge of 
the hospital, the Acting Inspector-General quesrioned Power, 
" What is this for?" " Father Dowling brought it, sir, when I 
had the sacrament" " Did you ask for it, or do you want it 
now?" said Mr. Call. Power did not defend his faith so 
valiantly as I expected, but hesitated. " Well, sir, it was 
brought and left here, sir, and I'd like it if it's no harm, as his 
reverence left it." Then Messrs. Call and Gardiner, the 
Protestants, walked away, whilst I, the sceptic, marvelled that 
sensible men could make so much ado about nothing. The 
next day Power told " his reverence " of the occurrence, and 
the war began. 
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The Rev. Joseph DowUng, the Roman Catholic chaplain, is a 
fine, handsome young Irish priest, faithful to God and his Church, 
full of tire and enthusiasm, lacking, perchance, a litde discre- 
tion in dealing with the things of this world. The Very Rev. 
Dean O'Hea, whose good qualities are well-known, was formerly 
chaplain at the Stockade, but now relinquishes that post to his 
curate. In the hard days at Pentridge, in the time of John 
Price, Father O'Hea {the " Protestant Priest," as they call him) 
did his work, and he has now well earned his rest Whilst on 
this religious topic, I may say that it speaks well for the 
Christian feeling of the Church of England, Catholic, and 
Presbyterian clergymen at Coburg, that they are all on terms of 
personal intimacy and friendship. This makes the present 
religious dispute, commenced by the Superintendent or Mr. 
Call, the more absurd. Father Dowling is not the man to 
allow his spiritual duties to be interfered with, and it soon 
became known around the Stockade that he had bailed up the 
Super, in his office for an explanation of his objections to the 
presence of the crucifix. The Super., claiming to be his 
superior officer, was offensive in his refusal to reply. I believe 
both parties appealed to Mr, Call or the Chief Secretary, and 
an order came that the crucifix must be removed. If I was 
the bitterest Protestant, I should pray to be preserved from 
such advocates as Messrs. Gardiner and Call. I give this full 
publicity now, to steal the thunder which is bebg prepared in 
another quarter, and I trust the Chief Secretary will take care 
that Mr. Gardiner's rel^ous scruples are kept a litde more in 
check in future. I expect that the anathemas of the Church of 
Rome will be hurled at the Penal Department for its inter- 
ference with the "cross of Christ." I have given an impartial 
opinion on the subject, and I am only sorry for Power, who is 
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done out of his cross, which I maintain he oi^ht to have held 
on to till be died. Vide the rubric 

I have described the seven " billets" who were immediately 
under my control, but there were others sleeping in the lower 
invalid wards of the hospital at night, and engE^ed on station 
duties during the day, who are equally worthy of note. The 

forever , whose name has been prominently brought 

forward of late, was in bis time one of the beaux of Collins- 
street, a great frequenter of the block, where, " dressed to kill," 
he criticised the tiibutantes for the Maiden Stakes. His 
offences are well-known, and I presume his punishment is 
deserved. He certainly, with alt the latitude allowed him, 
suffers at Pentridge. As one of the other prisoners said, " He 
hasn't got a heart bigger than a mouse's." He has &Uen 
away, and looks as if he could not live long, and is perfecdy 
incapable of doing any hard work. In consequence he has an 
easy billet at the Superintendent's office, nominally as mes- 
senger ; but, whilst I was at {"entridge, in realjty as spy. 
The old Norfolk Island system of setting prisoners to spy on 

one another is in full vogue at Pentridge. has got 

himself into trouble lately, through being found in possession 
of a letter written to forward to a relative, and of a 
piece of tobacco — both contrary to the regulations. When 

discovered, resisted, and attempted to tear up the letter. 

I do not know if the writing was ever translated, but the other 

day was tried for his heinous offence before Mr. Strutt, 

Visiting Justice, and sentenced to fourteen days' extra " time," 
A light punishment as things go, for the possession of a fig of 
tobacco alone generally brings " three days' solitary on bread 
and water," and "attempting to communicate" is almost a 
capital offence. It is said that was badly used, as he was 
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writing to his friends to endeavour to get them to have his 
sentence commuted. But, knowing the circumstances of the 
case, I think he got off very lightly. Of course, it seems hard 
that a prisoner is only allowed to write and receive a letter 
once every three months ; but as my old friend, the gatekeeper 
at the Immigrants' Home, used to say, "Them as come here 
must abide by rules," 

The regulations in respect to the manner of letter-writing 
are severe. Prisoners are only allowed to write on paper 
bearing the heading of the Penal Department, and the following 
printed instructions: — "Prisoners may write on their arrival, 
and once every three months. Their letters must be strictly 
on domestic and private matters, and they must not allude to or 
comment on the discipline of the establishment, or on public 
or political affairs. They must not write closer than the ruled 
lines, nor on the fourth side of this paper. Any objectionable 
matter may be expunged, or letter withheld. Prisoners are 
only allowed to write on ruled paper containing above printed 
heading." Each sheet of paper is issued from the Superin- 
tendent's office, and bears in the comer the number and name 
of the prisoner, countersigned by the Superintendent There 
are also other rules, such as, " All letters must be written in 
the English language," which is remarkably hard on foreigners, 
and especially Chinese. The Superintendent also requires that 
" all letters must be written in a legible hand, and no poetry 
must be inserted therein." As a prisoner said to me, " What 
between what you can't write and what you won't write, it is hard 
to make up a letter," But, in real practice, the apparent severity 
of these rules is not so irksome, and is often relaxed. Prisoners 
who axe sick, and others on special occasions, are allowed to 
receive letters and write to their friends at frequent dates, by 
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pennbsion of the Superintendent or Inspector-GeaeraL All 
letters received or forwarded are rigidly scrutinised at the office, 
to see that no hidden meaning is concealed, although I fancy 
few men at Pentridge are clever enough to send out effusions 
like that of John Rex, so amusingly described by Mr. Marcus 
Clarke in His Natural life. But letters received at the office 
are sealed up again before being sent to the different divisions, 
so that prying warders cannot make themselves acquainted 
with a prisoner's private affairs. No one has the excuse for a 
clandestine correspondence that he cannot write about his case 
to his friends. Whilst I was at Pentridge a long letter was 
sent from Power to his sister, giving full particulars for her to 
use in petitioning the Chief Secretary or Governor. If a man 
has any real or fancied grievance as regards his sentence, he 
can appeal, through the Inspector-General, to the Chief Secre- 
tary, and this is often done, greatly to the waste of departmental 
time. Again, he can appeal to the visiting justices, who are 
always ready— some at Pentridge say loo much so — to listen to 

the complaints of a prisoner. So, in fact, has not the 

slightest claim to be considered a sufferer. He was guilty of 
three breaches of r^ulations— the possession of tobacco, 
attempt to correspond clandestinely, and writing in a foreign 
tongue — and the sentence he received was, compared with 
others given for trivial offences, a light one. 

Another billet I had under my controlat night yras, "Mickey," 
an amusing old Irishman. He is a " lifer," convicted, so the 
prisoners and some of the warders say, for a crime of which he 
is innocent. Mickey is old and infirm, and his post at one of 
the inner gates is almost a sinecure. He is the proud possessor 
of one tooth, which I vainly tried to get permission to operate 
on, Mickey worships that tooth. He is a good Catholic, but 
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as he caimotread, obuins from the library illustrated books to 
while away the time. He derived a fearful pleasure from 
looking at the horrid woodcuts in a cheerful little pamphlet 
called Hell for Christians. In conception, these beat anything 
ID Gustave Dor^s illustrations of EInfemo ; but in execution 
they were most vile, and fitly accompanied the abominable 
letter-press, the work of a reverend brother of the S.J, Mickey 
is well off at Pentridge ; outside he would starve, and even if 
received into the luxurious fold of the Benevolent Asylum he 
would not fare half so well as in prison. But we never know 
when we are happy. Mickey pines for freedom, and cherishes 
fond hopes that he will yet be pardoned, which would certainly 

be a calamity to him. is a young man who at one time 

possessed a comparatively handsome fortune. His people 
were well-known in Melbourne, and as a child he has 
been nursed and petted by many eminent citizens. But 
wine and women, senseless dissipation, early wrought his 
ruin. His substance squandered in riotous living, and his 
health shattered by debauchery, he lies in Pentridge convicted 
of the popular crime — forgery. In one sense it is, perhaps, 
lucky for him, for in his present condition, six months' 
dissiparion outside would kill him, A sometime brilliant 
journalist was also under my nightly charge. His case is far 
different to that of any other man in Pentridge, and the 
particulars of it must be sdll vividly remembered by many. 
I will not recall the sad tale. Condemned to imprisonment 

for life, has for years led a living death. To such a man, 

of a lively, sanguine, impassioned nature, whose pulse beat 
time to the march of humanity throughout the world, who was 
cosmopolitan in his love for universal liberty, restraint and 
confinement are worse than death. But I am proud, for the 
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.honour of my present callii^, to say that —— bears his 
sufferings like a man and a gentleman. There is nothing 
mean or paltry in his soul. Accepting the situation, he faces 

the music, and makes no complaints. To see , old, grey, 

and nearly blind, eating his frugal meal, and saying that it is 
good, and that there is nothing to grumble at, is a sight to 
command admiration. He won my respect for his manliness 
in bearing his lot. But watching this man of former poetic 
fancy and cultured mind painfully wading through such 
exciting pabulum as Good Words or the Leisure Hour, 
I recognized that now he is socially dead. The world has 
gone by him, and even if &ee he would be behind the times. 

For, like every other " lifer," cherishes hopes of some 

day being released. 's conduct in Pentridge is exemplary. 

He associates with none of the other prisoners, but lives in his 
own world of bygone years. Owing to bis bad health, he is 
allowed to sleep in the invalid ward of the hospital, which is 
certainly better than being nightly locked up in a celL He 
works in the " lifers' " )'ard, beating cocoanut-husk to make the 
coir for matting, and, scorning to complain of menial employ- 
ment, he says that the work is easy. But is not a 

criminal in the true sense of the word, and the forced company 
of the number of hardened wretches who make up the gang of 
"lifers" must be, to him, a punishment worse than death. 
Would that any good word or act of mine could aid in freeing 

from Pentridge, where, during these long years, he has 

endured, physically and mentally, a hundred times the amount 
of suifering and punishment of the common criminal. 

At various times in the hospital, or whilst in attendance on 
out-patients, I was brought in contact with some of the most 
notorious criminals in Victoria. And, in every case, the con- 
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elusion was forced upon me that the prevailing system of' 
sentences is unjust, and not by any means equal. In No. i 
ward I had a young chemist, dying of consumption, painfully 
coughing away his existence. It is true that everything which 
medical care can do is at his disposal — that he, like Power, 
receives a liberal supply of medical comforts, and is also allowed 
to purchase fruit with the small sums of money sent him by his 

friends. To obtain fresh fruit for I often had to scamper 

over Coburg. But his punishment is torture compared with 
tliat endured by others receiving the same sentence for the 
same offence. He dabbled in that overstocked branch of 
colonial industry — forgery — cleverly copying the statures of 
medical men from the prescriptions he made up. Like Power, 
I reckon that he costs the Government ;£ aoo a year, and as 
regards the care and attention he receives, he may be said to 
be well off; but the sense of disgrace and confinement is aiding 
to kill him, as he feels that much more than the bushranger. 
Forgers and bank defeulters meet one everywhere in the 
Stockade. There is what is facetiously called the Pentridge 
Bank Corporation, which comprises managers, accountants, 
cashiers, and clerks from all parts of the colony. There is 
the bank manager from Beechworth, who, for years, was 
a popular man in his district, and was considered as a 
general benefactor. But his benevolence cost the bank 
over ;^2o,ooo, as he lent money on his own account, and 
on bad security. I am told that there are hundreds who 

owe a successful position in society to 's helping 

band. He was several times in the hospital, and I could see 
that he was eating away his heart daily. His accomplice, the 
accountant of the bank, on the other hand, takes things easily. 
He has a billet in the office, and is a veritable Mark Tapley, 
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looking as fat, and jolly, and good-natured as if the possessor 
of freedom and fortune. Now, the punishment of these two 
men, whose offence was the same, is certainly not equal. There 
is a well-known Melbourne bank clerk, once a shining light of 
the sect to which he belongs. He was a class-leader and local 
preacher, and was on the point of receiving 3. " call " to the 
church when his defalcations were discovered. In Pcntridge 
he acts as assistant to the storekeeper, and tries to be too good. 
His tatutshed light still shines amongst the faithful of his sect, 
and in choir, Bible-class, and prayer meeting, he holds forth 
as of yore. I sum him up as a hypocrite and scamp. Most 
of the members of the Bank corporation have easy billets in 
the office. The latest importation from Melbourne has been 
sent to the gaol to fill a billet there. The " bankers " generally 
act as henchmen to the schoolmaster and clergymen, and, widi 
the exception of the disgrace which they must feel attaches to 
their position, their lot is not hard. Cerfcunly, it cannot be 
said they have any " hard labour." Talking to these men, I 
found that the majority date their downfall to gambling in 
mining stocks. The haste to get rich has been their ruin. I 
think gambling in stocks quite as immoral as gambling in 
horse-racing, and in Victoria I believe more people are ruined 
by the former. How many hundreds of tradespeople and 
professional men in Melbourne have been financially crippled 
through a mad desire to get wealth easily — without working 
for it 

But there is one bank clerk in Pentridge who, although a 
dangerous criminal, is not a felon. Shanklin is so well known 
that there is no reason to conceal his name. He was guilty of 
a barbarous, cold-blooded murder, committed in all premedi- 
tation and with such thoroughness that the knife was driven 
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clean through his sleeping victim's heart and body into the 
settee on which he lay in hb last slumber. It was the crime 
not of a white man, but of a savage Indian or, Spanish- 
American. The defence was, that he was drunk, and not 
accountable for his actions. That is no defence in law, but , 
morally, in a quick quarrel, when the senses are numbed by 
strong liquor, and the blow struck at once, I don't know but 
that I might hold it to be an extenuating circumstance. But 
Shanklin walked about all night long, and in the morning 
bought the knife, even as Victor Ramirez acted in Bret Harte's 
masterly delineation in Gabriel Conroy. I have never read of 
3. cooler or more deliberate murder. Why was not the man 
hung? He was a member of the Wesleyan Church, and 
powerful influence was raised to save his life. The Rev. Mr, 
Dare interested himself in the matter. Such % good young 
man as Shanklin should not be hung. Mr. Heales, then Chief 
Secretary, is reputed to have reprieved Shanklin because Sir 
John O'Shanassy had, in the previous session, commuted the 
sentences ofsome Roman Catholics. That "religious difficulty" 
cropped up, and Mr. Dare pulled Shanklin from under the 
gallows, which no man deserved more. But it would have been 
more merciful to let him die ; for sixteen years he has been 
imprisoned,and,speakingfor myself, I wouldratherchoosedeath, 
Buthope, which springs eternal in the human breast, has sustained 
him with the belief that Providence, through Mr. Dare, will yet 
obtain his release. For fifteen years Shanklin worked on the good 
conduct ticket, and then he tried another dodge, and simulated 
madness. It was a most determined and clever attempt He 
refiised food ; he imitated catalepsy ; he almost succeeded in 
deceiving Dr. Reed. But after being the subject of many 
newspaper paragraphs, and causing a great deal of trouble in 
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the Stockade, Shanklin could not keep up the fiction any 
longer, and the game was played out He was an inmate of 
the hospital for a few days during my month in Pentridge, and 
I studied him. Not a man to do a mean thing, commit a 
forgery, or steal, but a bom murderer, who would let the first 
fruits of his band be the first fruits of his passionate heart. 
Looking into his deep eyes, I saw there the demon of hate 
and malice, which I have seen in other eyes in other lands. 
Eyes which warn a man to be on his guard, and not turn his 
back on their owner during a quarrel. In the ordinary sense 
of the word Shanklin is, I believe, an honest man ; bat, 
irrespective of the question of punishment, I would no more 
loose him out on the world than I would a wild beast. I 
believe he has homicidal tendencies which make him 
dangerous to society. He has certainly paid dearly for his 
first attempt in that line, and I think his friend, Mr. Dare, 
had better have let him be hung. I hate to write against a 
suffering man, but studying Shanklin in conjunction with his 
crime, I felt as if in the presence of a dangerous reptile. I 
could sleep securely by a camp-fire in the company of such 
men as Power, and Sullivan, and Clarke ; but I should be sony 
to close my eyes if I thought Shanklin was around, and had a 
grudge against me. 

One of the most extraordinary prisoners I had in the 
hospital was a German named Rudolph. He is a natural 
thief, and has had a loi^ career of crime in Australia. Some 
time back he and a comrade — a countryman — attempted to 
escape, and hid themselves in a hole in the roof of one of the 
workshops. There for three days they remained, watching for 
an opportunity to get away, being all the time within a few 
feet <rf the sentries. Nature conquered them at last, and 
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they had to give in. But it was a bold, determined attempt, 
characteristic of die man, who is, I believe, a great ruffian. 
Another German was a boy of nineteen, convicted of forgery,, 
a weak, delicate youth, who will very likely go into a decline 
during his terra of sentence. He had been employed as a 
clerk at a German merchant's in town, at the magnificent salary 
of ^go ayear, with the opportunities of forging to the amount 
of jQiaa. He was a poor, weak lad, who often wept and 
talked of his home. I was sorry for him, and gave him a deal 
of good advice, but got him sent out of the hospital as soon as 
possible. For mixing freely as the patients do there, the 
incipient criminal gets depraved by contact and conversa- 
tion with the hardened sinners who have graduated at 
Norfolk Island. Nor is that the worst; at Pentridge there 
still remains a vestige of those offences which, in these 
columns, I scarcely dare hint at, but which Mr. Marcus 
Qarke boldly alludes to in His Natural life. The discovery 
of this, and of a horrible " ring," was mostrevolting to me, and 
I can never sufficiendy express my detestation of the damnable 
system which allows comparatively innocent youths to be 
mixed up with wretches perpetually sinning against God and 
man. The offences for which many prisoners are committed 
are those which should make them a class by themselves, never 
under any pretence being allowed to mingle with the rest. 
Yet many such repulsive brutes I had at various times id the 
hospital, some " lifers," others with shorter terms of sentences. 
One wretch named Kelly had a diseased thumb, which I had 
very great pleasure in assisting Dr. Reed to amputate. This 
was marred, however, when I found out that, on the strength of 
this, he was endeavouring to escape work, and get his sentence 
commuted. I prefer murderers to such wretches. As an 
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Irishman said, "Knocking out a man's brains is aclane, dacent 
crime," and it is not generally looked on with disfavour at 
Fentridge. " What is that man in for, Sullivaji 7 " I asked, 
referring to a villanous-looking new patient. "Oh! just 
muckling," was the reply. "Who did he muckle?" I asked. 
"I think he muckled his wife," said Sullivan. I must 
explain that " muckle" is the euphonious Norfolk Island term 
for murder. The notorious Trevarxow was also in the hospital 
for a short time. His crime is of that nature of which one can 
hardly think without boiling over with indignarion. He is the 
last man, you would imagine, to whom any indulgence or 
relaxation should be granted. But the kind heart of the Rev. 
Mr. Pennell, the Wesleyan chaplain, is superior to the ordinary 
instincts of humanity, Trevarrow is a good Wesleyan, and 
Mr, Peonell wishes to alleviate his lot Coming to me in the 
surgery one day, the rev. gentleman said, " I hear there is likely 
to be a vacancy for a wardsman here shortly." " Not that I 
am aware of," I replied ; " the present billets do their worit 
well, and their time is not out I have heard of no reason 
why anyone should be removed." " Ah ! " said Mr. Pennell, 
but you may Iiave a vacancy, and there's a man I'd like to get 
here very much. He'd be a very good man for die place, and 
if you'd surest his name to the doctor I'd be obliged to you." 
"Who is the man?" I asked, always willing to serve the cloth 
of any sect. " If s Trevarrow ; he's a very good man, and I'd 
like to get him the place," was the answer. " You'd better 
speak to the doctor about it," said I, setting my teeth to avoid 
^ving vent to unchristian expressions. I was indignant and 
disgusted to think that a coveted billet in the hospital should 
be solicited for a wretch like Trevarrow. 

Every morning and afternoon I, accompanied by the dispen- 
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saiy porter, went to the A Division to dose the prisoneis there. 
This, as before stated, is on the separate system, first inaugur- 
,ited at the Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, and which has 
since been copied in the prisons of every civilized city in the 
world. But it has had bitter opponents, and especially amongst 
writers of fiction. Charles Dickens, in his Ameruatt Notes, 
writes thus of the Philadelphia prison : — " In its intention I 
ana well convinced that it is kind, humane, and meant for 
refoimation, but I am persuaded that those who devised this 
system of prison discipline, and those benevolent gentlemen 
who cany it into execution, do not know what it is they are 
doing. I believe that very few men are capable of estimating 
the immense amount of torture and agony which this dreadful 
punishment, prolonged for years, inflicts upon the sufferers ; 
and, in guessing at it myself, and in reasoning from what I 
have seen written upon their faces, and what, to my certain 
knowledge, they feel within, I am only the more convinced 
that there is a depth of terrible endurance in it which none but 
ihe sufferers themselves can fathom, and which no man has a 
light to indict upon his fellow-creature. I hold this slow and 
daily tampering widi the mysteries of the brain to be immea- 
surably worse than any torture of the body, and becauseits ghastly 
signs and tokens are not so palpable to the eye and sense of 
touch as scars upon the fiesh, because its wounds are not upon 
the surface, and it extorts few cries that human ears can hear, 
therefore I the more denounce it as a secret punishment, which 
slumbering humanity is not roused up to stay. I hesitated 
once, debating within myself whether, if I had the power of 
saying ' yes ' or ' no,' I would allow it to be tried in certain 
cases, where the terms of imprisonment were short ; but now 
I solemnly declare that with no rewards 01 honours could I 
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walk a happier man beneath the open sky by day, or tie me 
down upon my bed at n^ht, with the consciousness that one 
human creature, for any length of time, no matter what, lay 
suffering this unknown punishment in his silent cell, and I the ! 
cause, or I consenting to it in the least degree," And then 
Mr. Dickens gives horribly realistic pictures of the sufferings 
of the " solitary prisoner " and his nighdy and daily thoughts '. 
— pictures, however, limned by his own Uvely fancy, and 
which I do not think had any resemblance to the reality, i 
Following out the same line, Mr. Charles Reade, in Never Toe 
JLaU to Mend, also attacks the separate system ; and even Mr. 
^farcus Clarke, in His NaturtU life, joins in throwing a stone 
at the method of punishment which is so opposed to the old 
convict hells he denounces. 

But the Vagabond Papers are not composed of fiction, hat 
solid lacts. In writing of this subject, too, I have the inesdra- 
able advantage of knowing what the novel writers could not 
I have been there myself! Yes ! Gately was quite right, I 
have "done time," but cert^ly not in the sense he meant 
However, for some weeks — it could not have been more than 
six, although it seemed months — I endured solitary confine- 
ment far stricter than tliat in v<^e in Pentridge. Having 
admitted this, I had better explain that it was as a political 
prisoner that I was incarcerated in the Prefecture of Polict^ 
the Cotuiergerie, and the Prison of Mazas, in Paris, where I 
gained useful experiences in connection with my present 
subject 

In my daily visits to the A Division I had, as dispenser, 
ample opportunity of studying the workings of the solitary 
system as carried out at Pentridge. All prisoners serve a 
probationary term here, varying firom three to six months, 
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according to the length of sentence or conduct ; a term which 
may be extended to nine months for misbehaviour, but is 
never to exceed that period. Prisoners are conveyed to 
Pentridge in the Royal omnibus, commonly known as " Black 
Maria." They are received by the Superintendent or his 
deputy, and, a receipt being given for their bodies, they pass a 
medical examination, which is chiefly confined to ascertaining 
if they suffer from any contagious disease. Then they are 
taken to the A Division, and, stripping, go through the ordeal 
of the bath, after which they dress themselves in the prison 
clothes — moleskin trousers, cloth vest and jacket, and check 
shirts. These are all branded with their number, which is 
that of their cell. According to the theory of the idea of 
solitary confinement, a prisoner should now drop his own 
name, and be known only by his number. In England this is 
done ; but in Pentridge no system appears to have been ever 
carried out in its integrity. Taken to his cell, the prisoner is 
generally left to his own reflections for a day, when the overseer 
of labour for this division will visit him. The industries 
carried on here are limited, being confined to picking wool for 
the " factory," or plaiting the materials for cabbage-tree hats, 
for the manufacture of which Pentridge was once renowned, 
and a large business done therein. But fashion has chajiged, 
and only a few bushmen or curious travellers will now purchase 
these expensive and elegant articles of headgear. In the A 
Division, however, they make all the coarse straw hats worn by 
the prisoners. There are generally a few workers in bone and 
ivory, who make paper-knives, crosses, trick match-boxes, and 
rings, for sale to visitors who are fond of hoarding up souvenirs 
of Pentridge. The iiorkmanship of these arricles is, however, 
mostly of an inferior qualitj-, and the Government would make 
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more money if it imported a quantity of nicknacks from India 
and the continent, which might be sold as of prison manu- 
^cture, in. the same way that you buy idols in Egypt and rings 
in Ceylon, all of Birmingham make. 

The cells here aie not uncomfortable, and are furnished witb 
every convenience. The sleepii^ arrai^ements, however, arc- 
primitive and quite colonial, savouring of bush life. There are- 
no hammocks nor bedsteads allowed here,as in every other prison 
I have seen of this class, A cocoanut mat, a rug, and three 
blankets are rolled up in a comer during the day, and at night the 
prisoner makes his bed of these on the bare floor. The venti- 
lation of the cells is as good as it can be with an iron-lined 
door always closed. But air is admitted through the ground 
glass window. As may be imagined, however, in the summer 
months, these cells are very stifling, and the atmosphere foul 
and close, choking one with a horrible taste. Besides the 
polished copper basin and water and gas pipes, the cells have 
no ornament, with the exception of the framed copies of the 
rules and r^ulations hung on the walls, from which the prisoner 
learns the offences — numerous and comprehensive — for which 
he may be punished. His duties are to rise iu the morning 
when the first bell is rung, make up his bedding, clean the 
fixings, and be ready for his breakfast of hominy and brown 
bread. At seven o'clock he must conamence work, and 
go on plaiting or carding wool until half-past eleven, when 
he has a rest of two hours and a dinner of meat and 
potatoes At five o'clock he has finished work for the 
day. At a quarter to six there is evening inspection of 
the cells and muster. At six qfclock the prison is locked 
up, with only an armed sentry inside ; and, until eight, 
inmates of the cells can read, or eat their suppers of bread and 
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water, and go to rest. When the sUence-bell rings at ei^t 
they must all retire for the night, but can do so at any time 
after evening muster. This monotonous life is broken by ihe 
day's hourly exercise in the yard, in many cases prolonged by 
order of the medical officer to two hours. The work done is 
light, almost child'; play. Books are allowed — one being a 
Bible, the Douay or James the First's, according to creed. 
Another is a religious work of some soTt—Prayer Book or 
Garden of the Soul. The third is often an interesting book of 
travels. These, with the slate, on which a prisoner is allowed 
to communicate or write cbmplaints to the Superintendent or 
Inspector-General, have been placed outside the door during 
working hours. The full daily dietary for those doing " model 



M^ze meal 
Brown bread . 
Meat 
Potatoes 

SaU ... 



The meal, made into what they call " hominy " here, is very 
good " scitddgeroo," and is wholesome and fattening. The 
whole bill of fare, although not luxurious, is one which many 
an English farm labourer would be glad of. In quantity and 
nourishing power it is a great deal more than many of these 
prisoners get when outside. There is no hard labour in this 
division. The prisoners do not, I think, even earn sufficient 
to pay the cost of their day's ration, about 6d., the average 
cost of the ddly rations throughout the whole establishment 
being only 6}^d, Where, then, is the punishment ? Provided 
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wUh every convenience to ensure cleanliness; witli a daily 
EuiGciency of wholesome food ; with work which prevents him 
Iwooding over his position ; with books to amuse and instruct 
him ; with medical aid always at hand, the prisoner in the A 
Division at Fenttidge may be said to have a good time of it, 
but that he is supposed by humanitarians to suffer " from the 
gloomy honors of solitary cofinement" Let us examine these. 
But, in the first place, let me say that the tenn " sohtary 
confinement" is a misnomer : it should be called " separate." 
A man caimot be said to be solitary who sees perhaps a dozen 
faces in the course of die day. First, the warders on duty, 
who open his cell-door in the morning when he brushes out 
the dust, or who bring him his meals. Then the " billets" who 
accompany them, and who often have a chat with the prisoiteis 
when unobserved. Then the chief warder, who will make his 
round before the visit of the Superintendent, who, when he 
comes, walks by all the cells, the doors being thrown open at 
his approach, and the occupants standing in the middle of the 
cell in the position of attention until the mighty potentate has 
passed, when they have to close their doors themselves. Then 
there is the periodical inspection by Dr. Reed, the daily rounds 
of the labour overseer, occasional talks with a good-natured 
warder who feels the tedium of his position, and last, but not 
least, the visits of the dispenser. When Dr. Reed made 
his rounds of the A Division it was my du^ to accompany 
him, notebook in hand, and take down particulars of the 
, treatment of prisoners who might be ailing. On these occadons 
the chief warder, Begg, and a subordinate, always accompanied 
us. Dr. Reed would look at each man, and, if there was no 
complaint, would pass on to the next, I following dose on liis 
footsteps, and dogging him in and out of the cells like a Naa 
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York Ha-aid ie^oi\e:T, book in hand, ready to catch whatever 
fell from his lips. With such little real sickness, I was sur- 
prised at the great nm on medicine. The tales wwe ncaily 
all alike. " I feel a. little bad here, doctor, and I wish you'd 
be good enou^ to give me a little medicine." " Put out your 
tongue I Hum ! there's not much the matter with you ; however, 
you shall have a dose or twoof medidne." ThenDr. Reed, turning 
to me, would say, "Sol: S;Mag.t?ivxa. day," or "A/ki: Aperient" 
or " ffaust: Gr^ory." These delightful drinks I made up and 
dispensed by gallons. Sometimes the doctor would order an 
hour's extra exercise to a man, and occasionally one would be 
taken into the hospital. With Chinese patients who com- 
plained or looked ill this course was always pursued, as until 
these have been under treatment for a day or two you cannot 
tell if they are seriously ill or not. Twice a day, as I have said, 
I visited the A Division to dispense the medicines ordered by 
the doctor. In a small cupboard there we always kept a 

su[^Iy of the stock medicines, and my porter O' would 

accompany me round to the cells, and pour out the drinks for 
theii respective tenants. These were administered through the 
litde traps in the doors, thrusting their faces to which the 
prisoners would usually have some conversation with me 
respecting their ailments. I generally found, too, that every 
day some new patient would want to see the dispenser, and 
then, accompanied by a warder, I would visit the cell, and 
cl osely imitate Dr. Reed in my diagnosis. For some time I 
was rather pleased, as it enabled me to examine and judge as 
to this mode of confinement But after 8 time I htgaa to see 
that the passion for taking medicine was one that I must 
discourage amongst the prisoners, and that in many cases it 
was only ludulged for the purpose of twice a day seeing a new 
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(ace, and having a titde conversadon to break the monotony 
of existence. Some, however, I believe, took to swiping ph)^c 
as they would diams outside. They would pour down libationsof 

Sol: S : Mag : as free men would s and b 's. To the 

uninitiated I will divulge that the above conq)ound is known in 
the vernacular as Epsom salts: it is a channing medidne, 
which, if it dosen't do any good, will not do any harm, and is 
much prescribed by medical officers in hospitals and other 
public institutions. 

But I felt that I should not be doing my du^ to the country 
if I did not discourage this lavish use of medical stores. I 
must, at least, curtail my private practice. If a man asked for 
the dispenser and medicine, and I refused to supply him, he 
would only trouble the doctor. I detennined to put this thmg 
down, so when a patient called for me, and I satisfied myself 
that it was a case of sham, or a depraved passion for physic, 
I adopted heroic means — " Yes, a little bilious," I would say, 

" ' , 4 oz. of ffaust: Gregory." " I think a little of that 

medicine like water would do me good," the prisoner would 
say, " What do you know about it ? YouTI just take what 
medicine is given you." And so, with a wry &ce, the man 
would gulp the nauseous drai^t. The next morning I would 
be round with another dose. "I don't want any more 
medicine, doctor; I feel quite well." "You'd better have 
another draught ; it'll take all your headache away." " Oh, 
that's all gone." "And your appetite?" " Thafs very good 
indeed, doctor." " Well, when you feel sick, just let me know, 
and you shall have some more medicine." This mode of treat- 
ment, which I adopted all round, was so highly successful 
that, before I left, I had for days scarcely a patient on my list 
in the A Division. They were as healthy as could be, and I 
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was much complimented by the warders for being the only 
dispenser " who was ever down to them," and my reputation 
for medical knowledge advanced considerably, the prisoners 
giving me homage as " Doctor." Some people may say that 
this action of mine was rather brutal, aud for some men there I 
had little feeling or compassion. I am soiry no one was flogged 
whilst I was in Pcntridge, for although it is a most degradit^ 
si^t, and I would rather see a man shot, I much wished to have 
the opportunity of personally ascertaining the severity of the 
punishment There are some brutes, I am told, who would 
take iheii lashes without sigh or murmur ; others, again, had a 
deadly fear of the lash. One man had shammed ill, and had been 
allowed by the previous dispenser to imbibe gallons of pur- 
garives, thus making himself in such a weak state as to be 
unable to stand the whipping he should have had whilst I was 
there. I have beai accused of being " soft-heaited." I am 
hard enough sometimes, and, perchance, to some of these 
men I was unjust. I should have treated them, as patients, 
all alike ; but when, for example, a man who esca^^d the 
gallows by a fluke sent for me and complained of not being 
well, I, knowing his crime, hardened my heart I listened to 
his complaint, and diagnosed him. "There's nothii^ the 
matter with you," I said, " but what you must expect, being 
here. You've just come in, and you feel the change of life, 
thaf s all." " But I never felt like this before." " You were 
never in gaol before, I suppose." " I'd like some medidne, 

sii." "All right O' , 40Z. Hausi : Gregory^ "You're 

very feeling, I'm sur^ sir," sneered the man. " No, I'm not 
I've no feeling for wretches like you, who ought to be hung, 
and so I warn you not to trouble me, or you'll get a dose 
which'II lay yon out" After the Haust: Gregory, the prisonei.' 
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bothered me no more. I could never get over my repugnance 
to these men ; but I thought afterwards that, in this case, I took 
an unfair advantage of my position in bullying a prisoner. 
My high-handed manner, however, gained me considerable 
kudos amongst the warders. 

With all these visits' and diversions a prisoner in the A 
Division can scarcely be said to be " solitary." If he has any 
complaint to make he can ask to see the Inspector-General or 
visiting justice. If he should be really ill, Dr. Reed will wait on 
him at any hour of the day or night, and he will be admitted 
to the hospital. Certainly he has not much opportunity of 
breathing the fresh air of heaven, one hour being a small slice 
out of the twenty-four. In the yard there is an eixercise den, 
exacdy the same as those at Mazas, Fentonville, and Millbank, 
with the exception that here the warder in the central tower is 
invisible behind a round latticework screen. When about to 
exercise, the traps in the cell doors are opened by a warder, 
and' a little brass ticket, corresponding with the number of the 
cell, placed thereon. The prisoner has to take off his slippers, 
which he always wears in the cell, and put on boots. Then he 
disguises himself by getting inside a linen hood, and when the 
door is opened he walks along the corridor, a sombre object, 
unrecognizable except by the number on his clothes. At the 
door he gives the brass ticket to the warder, who places them 
on a hook, ob an easy reference as to who has been exercised 
on that day. Filing into the yard, through the first division 
and into the tower, where a warder is on guard, each prisoner 
finds in his allotted portion a straw hat, hanging under the 
little wooden shed, which he is allowed to wear until the time 
is up, when he must again resume his hood. On all occasions 
of leavmg his cell this hood has to be worn. But, even with 
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all these annoyances, I, judging by my 0wn feelings, am sure that 
the hour's exercise must to the prisoner be the brightest portion 
of the day. Saturdays and Sundays must be the most vearisome. 
Work being suspended at noon on Saturday for a day and a half 
the prisoner has nothing to do but read, and receive perhaps a 
short visit from the chaplain of his church. Duiinghis timein A 
Divisicm he never attends divine service. Formerly this was 
held in a la^e room over the entrance offices, which I think 
might easily be fitted up as a chapel, after the style of those 
in the English gaols, in which prisoners each sit in separate 
compartments, unable to see each other. However, a 
prisoner in Pentridge may be visited at any time by his 
chaplain, and many men, without any foregone intention of 
hypocrisy or of "gammoning the parson," will, although 
totally irrel^ous, welcome such visits as a pleasing distraction. 
I think I have shown that the supposed horrors of the solitary 
system are totally absent at Pentridge ; au coniraire, are there 
any of its supposed benefits here ? I think so. I believe 
that, removed from the companionship of fellow criminals, a 
prisoner has here a chance of leformation, which he certainly 
would not have under any other system. If religion can 
really influence a prisoner, it has here a chance. There are, 
perhaps, hundreds who cannot be reformed, but tibere are 
many others, criminals by the accident or temptation of the 
moment, who will derive, mentally and morally, the greatest 
benefit by being brought for months face to face with them- 
selves, obliged to reflect on their follies. A " retreat," even 
an enforced one, is beneficial to all. I speak from experience 
when I say that my incarceration in Mazas did me good — 
indeed, I don't know but what a fortnight's confinement in the 
A Division at Pentridge would now be useful to me, and 
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restwe my moral tone, which is out of order dace the last 
cricket match. 

As regards the effect of this system on the health of the 
pnsoners, a great deal has been said /to and con. It is certain 
that long seclusion may tend to break down both body and 
mind. It all depends on the subject. But for the three and 
six months that prisoners are confined in the "model" at 
Pentridge there is no perceptible increase in the nUdo of 
disease. Dr. Reed, I believe, holds that separate confinement 
tends to develop consumptive tendencies, and it may be so. 
In the case of the German boy already mentioned, it appeared 
to me that he would go into a decline. But carefully noticing 
the condition of all the prisoners in the A division, I was very 
well satisfied that neither bodily nor mentally was any injur7 
being caused by solitary confinement In some cases the eye- 
sight was affected through continual picking of white wool, but 
glasses and shades, and green-painted cells were at the service 
of such sufferers. Those who at first might feel the effects of 
a change from a life of dissipation or vagrant wandering to one 
of enforced abstinence and seclusion, were soon cured by a 
day or two of the treatment in the hospital. The only thing to 
be said agsunst the " model " system is that really there is no 
" hard labour " there, and that making cabbage-tree hals and 
carding wool are the most unremunerative of the numerous 
unremunerative industries carried on at Pentridge. But when 
our prison authorities have not yet found out how to make 
associated labour pay, it is scarcely to be expected they will 
be smart enough to devise means for profitably utilizing the 
labour of the solitary prisoner. Much might be done in this 
' line in allowing the prisoner to pursue his former legitimate 
trade, or in learning him one. Of course, a great deal depends 
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upon the available space ; but boot and shoe-making, tailoring, 
and cap-making might be canied on in the cells, al least, as ' 
profitably, and more usefully, than the present monotonous 
avocations pursued there. From the commencement of his 
imprisonment, I would have the unskilled convict tai^ht some 
useful trade. I know that, in writing this, I shall arouse the 
cry of " the trades" against " prison competition," but the State 
must protect itself even at the expense, if it must be so, of 
" honest tradesmen." I would try to convert a rogue into a 
usefiil member of society, utiliziDg, as far as possible, his 
labour for the benefit of the State during his term of sentence, 
and giving him a chance of earning an honest living when 
that was completed. Now, it is very evident that if a man 
does not earn sixpence a day in prison plaiting hats and 
carding wool, he is scarcely likely to find those avocations pay 
outside. 

The present mode of prison discipline carried out at Pent- 
ridge is, I believe, a modification of what is generally known 
as the " Irish " or "Croflon system," as it was first applied to 
the convicts in Ireland by Sir Walter Crofton. This consists, 
first, in severe treatment of the convict, who, for a certain 
time, is kept in solitary confinement and on hard fare, and 
then, according to his behaviour, is gradually admitted to 
privileges, and generally liberated before the completion of his 
nominal tenn of sentence. Joined to this there is the 
"mark" system, which, I understand, was invented by Captain 
Maconocbie, of Norfolk Island, and has not yet been tried 
out of Australia. This has received great praise from many 
writers on this subject, as " the most comprehensive and 
philosophical of all schemes of criminal treatment" It is 
supposed to substitute labour sentences for time sentences. 
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Instead of undergoing so many years' imprisonment, a man 
should have to perfonn a certain quantity of labour, to be 
gauged by " marks." The advatitages of this mode of disci- 
pline its advocates aver are— " That it places the crinunal's 
fate, to some extent, in his own power. Labour punishment 
gives the convict a feeUng of personal responsibility which 
other systems rob him of. The man servii^ a fixed period 
has no object but to kill the time. An absolute disregard of 
the value of time is thus begotten in the mind of the 
convict — it becomes associated with the idea of suffering 
and restraint. The time sentence puts the offender undw 
restraint for a term, but does not force him to do anything 
to make any active reparation to society for his crime. It 
takes away all stimulus to exertion on the paxt of the criminal, 
who knows that idle or industrious, dissolute or orderiy, he 
must still serve out an inexorable number of weeks and years. 
The labour sentence, on the other hand, induces a habit of 
hard work, and the habit which is thus made to eam for the 
man his liberty will afterwards become the means of preserving 
it." The " Crofton " system is carried out at Pentridge through 
prisoners having first a term of separate confinement in the A 
Division, and afterwards in being tranferred to the B and C 
Divisions, where they occupy separate cells, but are associated 
at work, at meals, at school, and divine service. The remis- 
sions of sentences are calculated on the "mark" system, 
according to the following regulations issued by Mr. 
Macpherson, as Chief Secretary, under date sist March; 
1876 :— 

" Renussions of sentence will be granted to prisoners convicted 
after the 31st day of March, i376,on the following conditions, viz :— 
s under sentences amounting to six months and 
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less than two yenrs, when tbey shall have completed seven-eighths 
of their sentences, provided their conduct and industry are fkvour- 
ably reported on by their officera. Such periods will, however, be 
increased by the tenn of all punishments for offences within the 
prison, or by absence from hard labour. In the case of continued 
misconduct, prisoners will forfeit all claim to such remissions. 

" 2. To prisoners under sentences for two years and upwards, 
when they shall have completed not less than three-fourths of their 
sentences in accordance with the number of marks allotted them 
for industry and good conduct, as follows ;— 

" a. Every sentence will be reduced to a certain number of marks, 
nine of which marks will represent an ordinary Aa.y~tkree /or 
labour", three for conduct ■while at vjork, ond three for conduct 
beyond labour hours. If a prisoner behaves well and works fairly, 
he will be given nine marks. If not, the number of marks may be 
reduced by one-third; and if his conduct be very good, and he works 
willingly and well, the number may be increased by one-third. 

" b. Such prisoners will be divided into six classes, and the 
period to be served in each class will be represented by a stated 
number of marks. 

" c The first-class will be kept in separate conHnement, in which 
prisoners will serve from three to six months, according to the 
length of their sentences. While in this class no marks will be 
given beyond the fixed daily number. The above period may, for 
misconduct, be increased to any term not exceeding nine (9) months. 

" d. The marks a prisoner may earn after conviction before being 
placed in separate confinement, as prescribed for the first-class, will 
be allowed in reduction of the number to be earned in the second- 

" e. Whatever number of marks such prisoners may have feiled 
to obtain, according to the standard of nine per day, on their 
release from separate confinement they will be required to earn at 
the same rate before promotion to the second class. The marks 
allowed for any period in hospital, before emerging from the first 
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class, are not to be counted as for service in that class, but are to 
be carried forward and credited to the second class. 

"/. The number of marks to be earned afKr promotion to the 
second, and before entering the fourth class, wilt be equally divided 
between the second and third, and prisoners in these classes will 
work in association, but be lodged separately. Prisoners in the ' 
remaining classes, if eligible for public works at out stations, mil 
be allowed a ration of tobacco, or its equivalent in money ; and if in 
the fourth class and at hard labour, a gratuity at the rate of one penny 
(id.) for every nine marks gained on days they may be actually at 
work ; and if in the fifth class and at hard labour, the gratuity will be 
increased to twopence (2d.) ; and if in the sbtth class and at hard 
labour, to fourpence (4d,), with a ration of tea and sugar in addition. 
If not so eligible, or if at light labour, or sentenced to imprisonment 
only, prisoners will be allowed the same indulgent rations, but only 
one-half the gratuities, except when specially recommended by the 
labour officers for attention to work, in which cases the amounts 
may be increased to three-fourths. Females, however, will not be 
employed at out-door labour, will not be allowed tobacco, nor more 
than one-half the gratuities allowed to males. 

"g. Such prisoners, if under sentences of eight years or less, will 
be eligible for the fourth class when they shall have gained a 
number of marks suilicient to represent one-half of their sentences. 
Prisoners under longer terms will be digible for the fourth class 
when they have arrived at the period of four years irom the probable 
date of their discharge, as ascert^ned by the number of marks 
they shall have obtained The marks to be earned in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth dasses will be allotted in the proportion of one-half 
to the fourth, one-third to the fifth, and one-sixth to the sixth 
respectively. 

" h. Such prisoners will not be allowed any marks or other indul- 
gence while undergoing secondary punishment, and will recwve 
marks for conduct only on Simdays and holidays. While in hosjMtal 
they may, if well conducted, be credited with nine marks on working 
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iJays and six on Sundays ; atid, if at light labour, or sentenced l9 
imprisonment only, will, for •work, be credited loitk not mere than 
two marks per ■working day. 

" i. No prisoner under fifty years of age^ wlio has had the oppor- 
tunity of attending school for the period of nine months from the 
date of these regulations, will be promoted to the fifth class until 
he can read fluently in the second reading book ; if for a period of 
eighteen months, until he can read well in the third book, write 
fairly from print, and work sums readily as far as simple long divi- 
sion ; and if foj- a period of three years, unless he has attained the 
standard of the fourth class in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
according to the present school programme at the penal establish- 
ment, Pentridge ; but such disqualification will not operate so as to 
retard liberation, 

"_;, Prisoners who may have previously undergone sentences 
which were not considered by the court at the time they were last 
convicted wiE only be allowed three marks per diem for conduct 
beyond labour hours. 

" k. The promotion of prisoners from one class to another, and 
their liberation from prison, will entirely depend on the number of 
marks they may earn ; they will never be promoted until they have 
gained the full number fixed for each class. Should they miscon- 
duct themselves after gaining the fourth class, they will be reduced 
to the third until, by conduct, deserving again, of promotion. 

" 3. No gratuity to the credit of a prisoner will be forfeited 
excepting for absconding, attempting to abscond, or other indictable 
offence; All moneys accrued to prisoners on discharge will be 
handed over for their benefit to a Prisoners' Aid Society." 

These regulations read well, and the educational test is a 
good one, although I daresay my friends of the Church of 
Rome will say a convict is not benefited by the Godless 
influences of "reading, writing, and arithmetic" There is 
one great absurdity, however, in the foregoing: — ^The r^ula- 
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don clause >, subsection "a" says — " Every senteoce will be 
reduced to a certain number of marks," &c Subsection " h" 
says — " Prisoners at light labour, or sentenced to imprisonment 
only, will be credited with not more than two marics for 
labour per working day." These two regulations are a 
positive contradiction, and an utter absurdity — i. Because a 
prisoner is told in one clause that he will be expected to earr 
three marks for labour, and in the other he is told that he can 
only earn two ; or, if he can earn more, he won't get them. 
i. Supposing a prisoner to only earn eight marks per day, he 
would have to be discharged at the expiration of his sentence, 
although he will only have earned eight-ninths of the marks 
he has been debited with, so that the result is predsdy the 
same whether he earns eight or nine marks. It is a fact that, 
in Pentridge, two prisoners are now working at precisely the 
same class of labour — one sentenced to " hard labour," and 
the other to " imprisonment" The first gets twelve marks a 
day, the second only eleven. Again, there are cases oi 
prisoners sentenced to cumulative terms of punishment, and 
employed during the whole of the time at the same class ol 
labour ; but, the sentences being worked differently, as " hard 
labour" and " imprisonment," during one part of the time they 
will receive twelve marks, and for another eleven. An 
" imprisonment" sentence, it is supposed, is the most lenient 
of the two; but, under present drcumstances, a "four years'- 
hard labour" sentence takes three years to do, whilst an 
" imprisonment" sentence takes three years and four months, 
the prisoners being employed at precisely the same labour. 
But the whole " mark" system, as at present carried out at 
Pentridge, is in a chaotic state. There is no extra reward for 
extra good conduct or hard work. When men do not earn 
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dieir own living at " hard labour," it is very evident that the 
three marks a day for such is a farce. As at present, instead 
of giving criminals nominal long senteiK^s, it would be better 
to inflict shorter ones, which should be worked out to the day 
or the mark ; Mure to do a certain amount of labour entailing 
a prolongation of the sentence. 

All old hands are anxious to get through their " model " 
time, and be transferred to B or C Divisions, not only because 
they are on the road to the luxuries of tea and tobacco, but 
because of the association at work, and the means of com- 
mnnicadon with their old pals. Fentridge will at present 
accommodate about 650 prisoners — 156 in A Division, 176 in 
B, 296 m C, and 42 in the hospital. Taku^ one day's muster 
roll whilst I was there at 535, there were in A 40, in B 150, in 
C 110, and in the hospital 35. So, transferred to B or C, 
although locked up in a cell at night, the old hand stands a good 
chance, amongst such a number, of meeting some former friend 
and associate in crime whilst mustering at labour, or at school, 
or church. Every bit of good effected by separate confinement 
will be neutrahzed by association with other criminals. Young 
and old, neophyte in vice, and hardened villain, are all mixed 
up t(^ether ; and the consequence is an atmosphere of crime, 
thought, and feeling, which makes this, the second stage of our 
convict system, one of retrogression, at least as far as any moral 
• influence or hope of reformation is concerned. 

Transferred to B Division, the prisoner commences an 
entirely difi'erent mode of life. The building, like A, is erected 
on the "panopticon" plan, but contains three wings, and has 
two exercising yards,, which are now useless. There arc twc 
tiers of cells in each wing, and in one an extra number arc 
built in the basement below the surface of the ground. These, 
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of course, axe more gloomy, and not so well ventilated as 
those above. Here, too, are the punishment cells, or " black 
holes," mere caves hewn out of the solid rock, where not one 
single ray of l^ht enters, and from whence the close-Stting, 
padded door prevents a sound being heard. Prisoners are 
seldom confined here, as the punishment is considered to be a 
hard one. " Three days' solitary," a common sentence for 
misdemeanour, is only seclusion in an ordinary cell, without 
exercising time, on a pound of bread a day and'unlimited water, 
the trap in the door being locked to prevent any communica- 
tion with warders and others. That is child's play, but the 
black hole is another thing. When inside, and the door shut 
behind you, the darkness at tiist seems horrible ; it appears a 
palpable, material gloom which embraces you. Only very bad 
cases are sent here, and that for short periods of time, 
although Weechm-ch, who was hui^ for attempted murder, 
was, I am told, thus confined for three weeks, I myself have 
no theory on this subject. I know what Mr. Charles Reade 
says on this subject in IVever Too Zate to Mend, but then I 
don't think he was ever in a black hole himself I wish much 
to pass some time in one, and give my unbiassed opinion on 
the subject, and I trust I may in the future have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

Everythmg in Pentridge is regulated by strokes of the bell, 
rung by a warder, in the tower over the gateway. The eight 
hours' law is in full sway amongst the prisoners. The unfor- 
ttmate warders have to work ten and a half hours for seven 
days a week, whilst, the prisoners only make weekly 44^ 
hours. Particularly kard labour this. When mustering, signal 
flags, for the guidance of warders on the Afferent towers and 
at the lower station, are also used. When the muster bell 
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rings in the morning, the yard in front of the hospital is soon 
filled with prisoners, who file out of B and C Divisions, and 
take their places in their appointed gangs. The Assistant- 
Superintendent is generally present at this operation, and the 
labour overseers are on hand. The men belonging to B 
Division are mustered by Chief-warder Kelly. In the yard of 
C Division (of which more anon) Chief-warder Maxwell 
musters his men. It is not a pardcularly lively sight. The 
sombre convict clothes, with ihe broad anow and number 
thereon, and the general sameness in appearance, all at first 
view appearing to have one general criminal cast of counte- 
nance — this depresses the observer. Fallii^ into squads, 
with good conduct men acting the part of corporals and 
sergeants, with warders walking up and down watching every 
movement, these men can yet easily communicate any item of 
news to each other. A whisper — and they learn to talk 
without moving their faces — will soon go the round of the 
gangs. The " underground railroad" of prison communication 
is really a moat extraordinary one. The men appear to know 
many things before the warders do. In these squads the face 
of a celestial or a coloured man will occasionally break the 
monotony of outline. One or two will also come clanking 
along in irons. These are rivetted round their ankles, and the 
short chain is suspended by a strap to their waists. The iron* 
are only seven pounds in weight, and a sentence to wear them 
for a year is looked upon as a joke by old hands. After a week 
or two the prisoners get used to them, and walk about with quite 
as much freedom and elasricity as English Hodge in his high-lows. 
When the muster is all completed, the Assistant-Superinten- 
dent (Mr. Donaldson) will wave his handkerchief, the white 
flag will be hoisted, the sentries posted around the yard will 
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close in, and the gai^ under the chai^ of tiior ptopei 
officers and the overseers will file away to the scene of theii 
UbouTB. There are dght gangs — the quarry, the garden, the 
tannery, the shops, No. a yard, the shoemakers', and the 
tailors'. At half-past eleven the prisoners leave off work for 
an hour, and are mustered into school. Those, however, of 
superior education are allowed to go to the cells, where some 
may be seen lying on their backs indolently reading, or else, if 
" on tobacco," they may take a whiff in the " tobaccoyard." 
Muster after dinner is the same as in the morning. At night 
the prisoners are all counted in their cells, and just before six 
o'clock a return is sent to the Assistant-Superintendent from 
each division, certified by the officer in charge. If the total of 
these night reports does not agree with the office-book, if there 
is a man more or less, the warders will all be detained until 
the mistake is found out. Should an escape be discovered, 
all hands must remain on the ground and assist in the search. 
Nothing of the sort, however, happened whilst I was in Pent- 
ridge. I think it will be seen that the prisoner transferred to 
B division has not a particularly hard time of it The cells 
are as comfortable as those in A, and they have one improve- 
ment, a board hanging on hinges from the wall, which at night 
may be turned up as a sleeping pkce. This is certainly 
preferable to lying on the ground. The dietary scale is an 
improved one, consisting of — 

Maize ratal ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Brawn bread — ... ... ... ... ao 

Meat ... ta 

Potatoes ... ... ... ... ... IS 

Salt X 

Soap }i 



i.Googk 
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Tbese seem to me veiy fair rations, and contain much more 
animal food than the prison dietary scale of other countries. 
Meat, however, is cheap here, and in En^and cocoa and milk 
is given, which would prove expensive in Australia. 

The prisoners in B comprise all the " lifers," some twenty 
in number, and others with sentences of various periods. 
Some are notorious characters. Here is a young German who 
appears to be a lineal descendant from Baion Munchausen. 
My "billet" described him as being "the biggest liai from 
here to heU." He never tells the truth even by accident 
Here is "Tommy the Nut," an amusing customer, much 
appreciated by the pohce. Here is Peter Stuart, an extraor- 
dinary character, who has attempted suicide three times, but 
at present seems reconciled to life. Here is an outrageous 
ruffian named Neville, a homicide and a " lifer." He is a 
dangerous character, and being strong and powerM as a. bull, 
appears to be generally feared by the warders, and to be the 
terror of his fellow prisoners. I believe it is a fact that some 
time back he was given a "wrong dose" by a previous warder 
or dispenser, and either in reality or fiction he now complains 
of pangs in his interior, and takes advantage of his presumed 
poisoning to demand castor oil and peppermint ad lib. My 
experience of this man was not pleasing. Coming down^stairs 
one night, after mustering my Sock, I found him sitting outside 
the dispensary door. " Now, then, give me some castor oil, 
quick ! " he cried. Both as an individual, a warder, and a 
dispenser, I was rather astonished at being addressed in such 
a manner; but, unlocking my door, I sdd, "What's the 
matter with you?" "What's the matter, is it? You know, 
you murdering villain, you poisoned me, you did. Give me 
some castor oil and peppermint, or 111 knock your head 
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off." " Gear out of this !" "You won't give me anything? 
Where's the doctor? Ugh! Ughl 111 go to him, yon 
villain !" "You may go to the devil," said I, annoyed at this 
bullying; and the man cleared out and ran across the yard to 
Dr. Reed's house. Whilst doing this, one of the warders of B 
division came over, and explained that Neville was very 
violent, and they had to " humour " him, and I'd better not 
vex him, for half a dozen men couldn't hold him. " He's 
nearly mad sometimes, I think," said the man. Just then 
Neville came back, roaring and raging. " 111 have your Ufe, 
you poisoning villain," he cried, and he threatened me for a 
few minutes, whilst -^^j my dispenser, gave him a dose, for I 
would not have served him. The situation was not exactly a 
nice one, as I was not "heeled," and in the event of a 
difficulty could evidently expect little assistance from the 
warder present, who was decidedly frightened at Neville. 
However, after swearing at and threatening me for SMne time, 
Neville went away with the warder in chai^ of him (?) to his 
quarters in B division. Shortly afterwards they sent over for a 
dose of peppermint to help to quiet him. As the other 
warders put up with this man's conduct, I did not think it 
worth while to complain to the Superintendent, but the fact 
that a dangerous ruffian, do matter how ill, should be allowed 
to go on in such a manner is a satire on the discipline of 
Fentridge. 

But I found out, after a time, that Mr. Duncan and the 
Superintendent sometimes act in a manner which would lead 
violent and disorderly prisoners to believe they are a&aid of 
them. An instance of this occurred the other day ; and as it 
has been publicly chronicled in the press, I have no hesitation 
in moralising thereon. I am accused of needlessly harrowing 
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the feelings of the iiiends of prisoners in referring to them by 
name. When I do so, it is only in notorious cases, in which 
any word of mine can add little to the previous disgrace. In 
the case of Shanklin, fiar exerr^U, for months his name has 
appeared in the press in connection with his attempt to 
sinciulate insanity. His crime is well known, and if I again 
called attention to it, it was for the purpose of arousing public 
attention, and aiding to frustrate the powerful endeavours which 
are still being made to procure his release. The prisoner 
Scott, aUtu Captain Moonlite, is one of the celebrities of Pent- 
ridge. The son of a clergyman of the Church of England, he 
is reported to have at one time acted as his father's deacon in 
New Zealand. He " backslid," however, and next turned up 
in New South Wales as a schoobnaster. There he got into 
trouble, but escaped, and was next heaid of keeping a school 
nearBaJlarat The local bank was "bsuled" up, and Scott, 
by a cunning plot, threw suspicion on an innocent man — the 
manager, Scott was, however, arrested in Sydney whilst 
endeavouring to dispose of some bars of gold, proceeds of the 
robbery. Brou^t back and confined in the Ballarat gaol, he 
danngly escaped, in company with seven other prisoners. 
Then be took to the bush, and for twelve months roamed over 
Australia, beii^ known amongst his "pals" as "Captain 
Moonlite." He was taken at last, and is now doing his 
sentence of ten years in Pentridge. He is a dashing, smart, 
rather cunning-looking young man, of about thirty years ol 
age. His education gives him a superiority over the other 
prisoners, who also respect him for his crimes, and he has 
become a sort of leader amongst them. He is a regular 
" prison lawyer," and is full of quibbles and quirks, and has 
proved himself, I believe, quite a tenor and nuisance to Mr. 
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Gardiner, the Saperintendent I don't think that Scott was 
quite judiciously treated at firfit. Petty punishments and 
annoyances appear to have been freely dealt out to him as to 
others. He has chafed against these, and has lately broken 
out into more dac^erous breaches of discipline. 

I saw a good deal of Scott, as he was often in and out the 
hospital under pretence of wanting medicine, and was once in 
for a day. There I had my first conversation with tiim. He 
began complaining of his treatmeot, and I spoke kindly and 
sensibly to him, pointing out that, as a man of education, he 
ought to rect^:nise the foUy of attempting to kick against the 
pricks ; and that he should try to obey all rules, and, going in 
for "good conduct," obtain a commutation of his sentence. 
" Ifs all very well for you to talk like that, sir," said he, " but 
you can't understand my feelings. I am at war with society 
and the authorities. From the first they have had a down 
upon me. When I came here I saw I had either to submit to 
ten years of insult and injury, or fight against it ; and I have 
been fighting against it. I speak to yon as a gentleman, for I 
presume, being a chemist, that you are an educated man. 

There is war to the knife between me and the authorities ." 

" Scott," said I, " speaking to you freely, and without regard 
to our positions here, I tell you you talk like an infernal idiot 
You ought to know better than talk such nonsense about being 
at 'war with society and the autliorities.' If you will be 
foolish, depend upon it, society and the authorities will get the 
best of you." "Will they?" said he; "Don't you believe 
it. I have got fiiends. Wait till the next election, and HI 
have Duncan turned out of his office. I've got influence, and 
any one of you I can get sacked. I told Duncan so the other 
day." I was mightily amused at hearing a convict in Pentridge 
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boasting of his political influence. Troe or not, it was a dgn 
of the times. However, I felt compelled to put a stop to such 
conversatioii. " If you don't want to get into trouble with 
me, Moonlite, don't repeat such conversation here. If I had 
been Mr. Duncan, I would have given you seven days' solitary 
for insolence." " He daren't do it," said the man, defiantly. 
" All right ! But I warn you not to talk to me like that, or we 
shan't agree." The devil flashed up into Moonlite's black 
eyes, and he looked savagely into mine. Seeii^ there, per- 
chance, a spirit kindred in some tilings to his own, he turned on 
his heel and left. Afterwards he was always very polite to me. 
I don't know that Captain Moonlite is exactly a man of criminal 
instincts. He must, however, have had tendencies that way, 
or with his education and early training should certainly not 
have gone wroi^. His, however, seems one of those natures 
fond of adventure and of wild life, which revolt at the restraints 
of civilization. He might have made a good sailor, and would 
have been a good comrade in a filibustering expedition. With 
judicious treatment, I think he might have been reclaimed. 
But at present there is no doubt that he is a very dangerous 
man. He is essentially vain, and is fond of the admiration of 
the " lifers" and other hardened ruffians. He glories in the 
opportunity of showing his powers of argument, as in the trial 
of Weechuich; and this vanity, and, perchance, a mischievous 
spirit, takii^ a whimsical delight in worrying the authorities, 
led to his last escapade. In this, as in other things, I do not 
think Captain Moonlite personally so dangerous as in the 
example set to, and influence he exerts over, others. I believe 
he wrote a letter to a friend, which of course was read at the 
office, stating that he meant to escape, and would stick at 
nothing — " not even blood" — to effect his purpose. But I also 
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believe that tbis letter was written /owr s'amuser, and to worry 
the Superintendent, aod it certainly had the effect of consider- 
ably frightening that functionary. 

Captain Moonlite has, in consequence of his persistent 
defiance of authority, many privileges granted to him. When 
the gangs leave off labour and go into school, he takes his 
bath, and afterwards enjoys a siesta in his cell. The other 
month he, by some means or other, managed to secrete a 
dinner-knife, an ordinary blunt round-pointed prison imple- 
ment, with which it would be hardly possible to cut the throat 
of a sparrow. With this formidable arm he stole out of the 
bath-room, and, instead of returning to his cell, entered the 
of&ce of Chief-warder Kelly, of the B division. " I want to 
speak to you, sir," said he. "AH right, Scott; whafs the 
matter ? " said Kelly, who is a very good official, attentive to 
his dudes, firm, yet kind ; and I found was generally liked by 
the prisoners, Scott shut the office door, and Kelly, sitting at 
his desk, was suddenly starded by seeing his prisoner standing 
above him, knife in hand, demanding, " Give me your watch, 
or ni have your life." This he reiterated twice, and before 
the astonished chief-warder could recover his breath or 
speculate as to whether it was a joke or the man mad, Scott 
snatched his watch out of his pocket, retreated into the bath- 
room, locked the door, and, flourishmg his weapon through the 
opening at the top, threatened any one who dare molest him. 
The first thought of every one was that, like Shanklin, he 
, was simulating madness, and Dr. Reed was sent for. That 
gentleman soon arrived, and told Captain Moonlite that, 
having seen him lately, it was no use shamming mad, as he 
was perfectly sane. The festive robber in question muttered 
through the lattice-work, " I am armed, approach who dare 1" 
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Then, cndn the grave dicumstances of the case, the Superin- 
tendent was sent for. He came, and what did he do? 
Ordei the door to be broken open, the man secured, and 
taken to a cell ? Oh, no ! Here was this desperate villain 
(weight, 9 St 10 lb.) aimed with a blunt knife. He said he 
would not stick at blood. The Super,, too, remembered that 
men were upstairs at school — this might be a put-up game, 
and the signal for an outbreak. So Gardiner humoured the 
rebel, and, begging him not to make a noise, had the door 
barricaded outside witli a pair of Steps for fear he should 
suddenly emerge on his quest for "blood !" Moonlite, master 
of the situation, appears to have behaved well. He promised 
not to make a row, but reiterated his threat, " I am armed, 
and will have blood." And there, no doubt laughing in his 
sleeve all the while, Moonlite renuuned for two hours deaf to 
the coaxings of the Superintendent to " give up that knife." 
Tired at last of his fun, he passed out the " weapon," and, the 
door being undone, allowed himself to be handcuffed and 
taken to a cell to await punishment for his crime ; and the 
Super, went home to his spoilt dinner. 

In all my life I never met or read of a greater farce. Here 
was a slight man, "armed" with a "weapon" a boy might 
laugh at, yet who kept the whole establishment of Pentridge 
at bay for two hours. I myself, and many a warder at Pent- 
ridge, could have broken open the door, and secured and 
thrashed the man, which would have done him good. Yet 
Mr. Gardiner timidly and foolishly allowed himself to be 
bearded in this way. I have had command of men — more 
than the whole defensive force of this colony^in my time, 
and under circumstances which required men to act If any 
subordinate of mine had been guilty oi such weakness, he 
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would have been court-martialed next moTnii^. Such a 
defiance of authority as Captain Moonlite's should at once 
have been suppressed. It will tend greatly to promote the 
discipline of the estabUshment when the other prisoners learnt 
— as they were sure to in a short space of time — that the 
" Captain," with an old and useless knife, had so frightened 
" Bobby," Much, since his death, has been said against the 
late Mr. John Price, I know nothing of his career except 
from public records and the opinions of old warders and 
prisoners, Mr. Marcus Clarke, I believe, means Captain 
Frere, at least in his professional character of gaoler, to 
represent Mr. Price. His Natural life does not give a 
favourable delineation of old convict officers. But I think 
there was a good deal to be said in their favour. It was the 
fault of the system that Port Arthur and Macquarie Island 
became the hells they were. Under such a system, reforma- 
tion was an impossibility, and the only thing a gaoler could do 
was to keep prisoners in order, and get as much work out of 
them as he could. Mr. Price was stem, no doubt But I 
believe in the words of Jos. Clarke — " Mr. Price was a man, 
every inch of him. You could respect him. He was down 
on me, too, and tried hard to break my spirit, but he couldn't 
do it" This testimony is endorsed by other prisoners and 
warders, and by Dean O'Hea, who was Roman Catholic 
chaplain at that time. John Price was a man of dauntless 
courage and intrepidity, who would himself seize a disorderly 
prisoner. He would have made short work with Captain 
Moonlite. Mr. Gardiner is apparently a man of another 
stamp. So that things go quietly, he will submit to any 
breaches of discipline. His motto appears to be, "Don't 
make a noise, or else you'll wake the pubHc" 
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For this outrageous and yet ludicrous defiance of authority 
Captain Moonlite waa tried before the visiting justice. Neither 
the Superintendent nor Inspector-General is, in my opinion, 
allowed sufficient discretionary power to enable him to properiy 
deai with disorderly prisoners. "Three days' solitary" is 
all the punishment a Superintendent can give ; and, as this is 
freely dealt out for petty trifling offences, it loses its efficacy 
when applied to more glaring offences. " Seven days' extra 
time," it is true, the Superintendent can also inflict, but this is 
no immediate or preventative punishment. When a man is 
" doing " two or three years' imprisonment, it matters little to 
him if, at the end of that time, he has a week extra to do. It 
is too remote. In all cases of breaches of discipline, punish^ 
ment should be sharp, sure, and immediate, following on the 
commission of the offence. The visiting justices have powers 
of an ordinary magistrate applied to the exigencies of prison 
Mfe, and they can sentence to the "black hole," and to any 
amount of " solitary " or " extra time." On the whole, I think 
insubordinate prisoners are very leniently dealt with. Mr. 
Call, P.M., is the paid visiting justice ; but as he is at present 
foUilling the office of Acting Inspector-General, being locum 
ienens for Mr. Duncan (who has gone to Stockholm to 
enlighten all Europe with his ideas of prison management), 
Mr. Sturt, P.M., fills his place. Mr. Call is accused by the 
warders of being far too lenient They say that in any case 
which was brought before Mr. Call, they, and not the 
prisoners, were tried. This, I hope, will be consoling to 
those good people who believe that the " poor prisoners " in 
Pentridge are suffering untold horrors. 

Captain Moonlite, however, was tried before Mr. Sturt, I 
was present at the proceedings, which, conducted with due 
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ceremonj' and form, were held in the office of Chief-warder 
B^g, of the A division, the rebel being confined there. 
Scott, closely guarded, was brought in, and, looking at his 
slight frame, I could scarcely help laughit^ at the thought that 
he had frightened the whole staff of the penal establishment at 
Pentridge. The jolly-looking and good-natured clerk took 
down the evidence. Mr. Robert Gardintr acted as prosecutor, 
and the oath was duly administered as in a court of law. 
Chief-warder Kelly was first sworn, and deposed to the circum- 
stances I have narrateil Then he was cross-examined by 
Captain Moonlite, who displayed considerable it^nuity, and 
an amount of talent it is a pity to see thus thrown away. 
" Did I not threaten your life? " said Moonlite, persisting in 
inculpating himself. Kelly was obliged to admit that he 
did "And under arms? Did I not say I would take 
your life with that weapon unless you gave me yoxa 
watch?" "You threatened my life, but I could hardly see 
what you had got in your hand, being taken by surprise." 
" Was it not under arms ? " said Moonlite, " Did you not 
give up your watch for fear I would take your life with the 
weapon I bad ? " " If you call that knife an arm, it was," 
said Kelly, " but I wasn't frightened of my life. I was too 
astonished for the moment to stop you." By the magistrate's 
order the " weapon " was then produced, and the absurdity of 
such an instrument being considered a lethal weapon almost 
overpowered the gravity of the Court. " I cannot allow that 
this is an ' arm,' " said Mr. Sturt " If you have any defence 
to make, let me hear it" Captsun Moonlite then made a 
plausible and clever speech. He complained of many imagi- 
nary wrongs and evils, and said that he could get no redress. 
He had committed " a robbery under arms," and claimed to 
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be sent to Melbourne to be tried by a jury, according to the 
Act. Mr, Sturt, however, soon cut him short, saying he 
declined to recognize the table-knife as an arm or weapon 
within the meanii^ of the Act, and that the case would be 
dealt with summarily. Foiled in his heart's desire of making 
a show of his abilities in open court, Moonlite pleaded his 
grievances, and that he had been forced into this as . an 
endeavour to draw public attention to his wrongs. He 
declared, however, that be had no ill-feeling against Chief- 
warder Kelly, whom he had bailed up, as he was always 
treated well by that functionary. This I believe to be true, 
and I also believe that Moonlite's act was prompted by a 
disordered, mischievous vanity. 

Mr. Sturt, in summing up, gave Captain Moonlite much 
good advice, pointing out the folly of his proceedings, and the 
slight chance of such being successful. I was pleased to see 
that the magistrate rightly gauged the situation, and absolved 
Moonlite from the charge of wishii^ to shed " blood." Disci-, 
pline, however, mnst be preserved, and, accordingly, Mr. Sturt 
sentenced the mutineer to one month's extra imprisonment, the 
first week in solitary confinement Moonlite was, therefore, 
taken away to do his " solitary " at once. Now this was a very 
lenient sentence, and the man decidedly deserved more, for his 
outrageous defiance of prison discipline. His case, however 
was rendered worse by the indecision and folly of Mr. Gardiner 
in allowing him for two hours to defy the authorities. " You 
see, I didn't like to have the door broken open," said the 
Superintendent ; " the man was armed, and might have 
wounded or killed a warder. Blood would have been shed." 
After seeing the " arm," his auditor could only smile, and 
wonder greatly at the lack of moral courage in a man who 
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had at his beck many warders, aimed with rifles, revolvers, and 
clubs, and who yet admitted the fact that he allowed a weak 
man, " aimed " with a dinner knife, to defy himself and whole 
force, and daie not draw him from his lair for fear " blood 
should be shed." 

Let us have a look at the various "gangs" at their very 
hard labour. The shoemakers and tailors work in a new, airy, 
red-brick building in the main yard, previously described. In 
the tailors' shop we find a number of men sitting crossle^ed 
on benches, working with far more appliances for health and 
comfort than many of their trade in the dty of Melbourne. 
Here are several Chinamen, who make capital tailors. All 
chat merrily together, and certainly do not overworic them- 
selves ; and, as regards conditions of labour, their lot seems 
one to be envied by the working tailors of London. F^m his 
ofSce and store, the overseer can survey the prisoners, but the 
disciphne did not appear to me to be very strict The dothes 
used in the prison are made here, and also those for use at the 
lunatic asylums. In the shoemakers' shop, things seem jnst 
the same : there does not appear to be even a semblance of 
hard labour. In both shops the general workmanship is of a 
rather inferior quality. Leaving the mdn yard, we pass 
throi^h a gateway, under the eyes of a sentry, who is posted 
on a covered platform on the wall above — access to which is 
had by a stairway and ladder, which he draws up after him. 
We now find ourselves in what is known as the " stoneyard." 
This is supposed to be in process of levelling for the purpose 
of erecting a "factory" thereon. There is a confused 
Koass of stones. Prisoners are idly shovelling away dir^ 
some few chipping and fadng bluestone, in a contented 
Here one old hand has a small menagerie of 
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tiger csia, which he catches inside these walls, and handles 
with impunity. I had a very fine specimen given me, which, 
beii% christened " The Vag,," was for a time the great joy of 
some yoiii% friends of mine. On the right of this is " No. a 
Yard," which is a laige enclosure, subdivided by low brick 
walls into nine sections. In the first there is the overseer's 
ofSce, a small carpenters' shop, and a shed where cocoanut 
fibre is being wound into yam ready for ma^tmaking. In one 
division there is a garden fiill of bushes of the Chili pepper, 
grown here for the purpose of flavouring the prisoners' soup. 
Tomatoes and melons are also grown in profusion, and flowers 
adorn the borders, from which I occasionally obtained a 
welcome bouquet for the suigery. Next to this is the " lifers' " 
yard. There the prisoners are breaking up " wet cocoanut" 
Seated under a long shed, divided by partitions, and with a 
quantity of wet husk before them, each man pounds this away 
on a stump of wood until all the refuse matter, dust and dirt, 
is beaten out of it, and nothing but the coir remains. These 
men are directly under the eye of the two sentries who are 
posted in the towers at the corner of the yard, but they cannot 
always be watching each particular prisoner. The work is 
l^ht, 5 lb. a day being the regulation quantity, and the men 
laugh and chat together as they perform their easy tasks. 

In other sections of No. 2 yard are the large clumsy-looking 
looms in which the cocoanut fibre is woven into mats. Most 
of these are ordinary door mats, but some have " Welcome," 
and " Peace," and ugly crowns worked in red. They are sold 
to the Melbourne upholsterers at a fair price. In another 
section some men are stone chippii^. Thp ■ stranger cannot 
help notidng that, in this yard, where the longest sentenced 
men and most dangerous class of prisoners arc confined, there 
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appear to be too many dangerous knives and tools scattered 
about the place. If one of these men wished to murder a 
warder, he would have every chance aad a good choice of 
weapons here. Passing through a gate guarded by an aimed 
sentry we are outside the walls of Penlridge prison proper, but 
within those of the Stockade. Immediately in front is a large 
spaceof garden ground, where some prisoners are lazUy working. 
In this is a tannery where a few men are employed. Passing 
through the gardens and scaling the fence, we come into a large 
paddock, in which is the quarry from whence the stone was 
taken to build the prison and surrounding walls. The quarry is 
not now worked, and is the home of hundreds of rabbits, which I 
ostensibly stalked in the cool of the evening. My real purpose, 
however, was to roam about and chat with the warders on duty, 
and "take stock" of the surroundings. The prisoners who com- 
pose what is still known as " the quarry gang" were employed 
during my stay in Pectridge in making the new deodorizing 
works, which were badly wanted. Here, as everywhere in 
Pentridge, the work was lazily performed. A stroi^ able- 
bodied rutiSan would dig up half a pound of dirt on the end of 
his shovel, and pitch it into the cart with as virtuous an air as 
if it weighed ao lb. Then he would take a minute's breath, 
and go on again. The overseer looks on, and I believe does 
his best to get work out of his gang, but these men are 
obstinate and lazy, and you can hardly blame an overseer if 
he does not care about taking extreme measures. Labour 
overseers have been grievously assaulted, and killed before 
now. The only immediate protection is a warder, armed with 
a truncheon, although all around the edge of the paddock is a 
line of armed sentries, sitting or walking under sheds to 
preserve them from the sun and rain, or sometimes perched 



on the numerous platfonns which are raised in the paddocks. 
Anned warders are not allowed to approach within a certain 
distance of prisoners, for fear they should be rushed, and their 
fireaims taken from them. 

Crossing the paddock, and the garden of the Jika Jika 
R^ormatory Schools, we come to the " shops " — tumble-down 
shanties — where the carpenters, tinsmiths, and blacksmiths 
labour, and do all the work in their line required on the 
Stockade. A great deal of attention is required in supervising 
these, and in adopting precautions that no tools are conveyed 
there&om. Small knives and files and saws are often made 
here out of scraps of iron, and are concealed and passed into- 
the cells, so that at n^ht the owner may do a little fency bone 
work " on the cross." Opposite the shops is " the factory," 
which adjoins the Reformatory. The door of this is locked, 
and a warder is on duty inside, besides the labour overseer- 
Here are five looms, and various machines for tearing up old 
rags into " shoddy," for cleaning and sorting the wool with 
which it is mixed, and for spinning the yam. Here blankets, 
and the coarse cloth of which the prisoners' clothes are made, 
are manufactured. The busy hum of the looms, and the 
bustle of the human feeders of the machines, make this appear 
the most industrious portion of Fentridge. Part of this- 
building is used as the laundry, the washing being done by the 
waste-steamer from the engine which works the looms. In the 
yard the clothes are dried, and here there is also a store, where 
I found the new blankets being hemmed with the orthodox 
red wool by an ex-bank manager. The foregoing are the chief 
industries at which prisoners at Pentridge work, and nowhere 
is there the slightest appearance of hard labour. It is a 
misnomer. Except in the " lifers' " yard, there is no attempt 
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at classification, and the young boy just led into crime is 
everywhere throughout the day's work mixed up and associated 
with hardened thieves, perpetual strugglers with society, or 
with those who have been guilty of still more revolting crimes, 
which should make them a branded and separate class. 

After their easy day's work is over, the prisoners are 
mustered, and in rotation the gangs are marched back into 
the main yard, and to their different divisions. I have 
described A and B, and the hospital ; C is the only one 
remaining. This consists of double tiers of cells, 60 in each, 
built of bluestone and bricL The doors all open outwards 
into the yards or galleries. The furniture of the cells 
consists of mat, blankets, table, and stool. They are certainly 
not as comfortable as those in A or B divisions. The 
prisoners confined here are mostly those whose sentences 
vary from six months to five years. According to the length 
of sentence and behaviour of the prisoner, he is allowed 
tobacco, tea, and sugar, and pay for each workii^ day, which 
accumulates, and on his discharge is paid to the Prisoners' Aid 
Society for his benefit Daily one-sixth of a plug of tobacco 
is handed to each smokist. Those who do not use the weed 
have three farthings a-day placed to their credit instead. 
This is at the rate of 4s. a pound, and the tobacco is awfiilly 
vile at the price. Short clay pipes are also daily served out, 
but each prisoner must bring an old one, or its remains 
instead. The pipes and tobacco are kept in boxes, according 
to gangs. Smoking is allowed in, and the prisoners have the 
run of, one of the three yards, where they can walk about and 
converse. This is where my alleged breach of prison r^ula- 
tions is said to have taken place — the offence charged being 
that of dropping a plug of tobacco in a place where it was 
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allowed to be used, and men were walking about smoking. 
For this, or to gratify departmental spite, I was prosecuted by 
the late Government They didn't make much out of it, 
however. Next to this is another smoking-yard, where 
convalescents from the hospital, and the " billets" and clerks 
from the offices, are allowed to smoke. They are directly 
under the eye of the warder on duty 00 the platform 
above. 

There is a lai^e hall in C division, which acts both as a 
mess^oom and a church. The prisoners confined here take 
their meals together with as much comfort as the inmates of 
the Benevolent Asylum. On Sundays the Roman Catholic 
service is first held, in a large room over the offices in B 
division. At 8.40 a.m. there is general church parade, under 
the inspection of the Superintendent 01 the Assistant. As 
the Catholics march out of B, at conclusion of Mass, the 
Wesleyans and Presbyterians step in. Here these two bodies 
worship together, being ministered to on alternate Sundays by 
ministers of the different creeds. The Church of England 
men are, on Sundays, marched into C division. Then a 
Sabbath stillness falls over Pentridge, and no sound is heard 
except the faint echo of psalmody. In C, the cle^yman 
officiates at a reading-desk placed behind some rails, in 
imitation of altar or chancel. In a gallery over his head, a 
harmonium is very well played by a defaulting bank clerk, and 
a fairly-trained choir sing selections from Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, A warder stands on a bench all the time, surveying 
and keeping order in the congregation, and others are on duty 
outside the doors. I am afraid there is very little devotion, 
though a good deal of hypocrisy, in Pentridge. The religious 
ticket is a good one to run on here. Members of Ktr. 
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Duncan's Bible-<:la5s — which, when at home, he holds every 
Sunday aftemoon^are said to be particulaily favoured. 

In the room which is used as a. chapel ia B division, scdiool 
is daily held at the hours appointed — half-past 1 1 to half-past 
13. It is under the control of Wilson, the schoolmaster and 
librarian, who has a very easy and comfortable post : he, 
being a pious man, is one of Mr, Duncan's pets. He is 
assisted by the bank clerks who have billets in the office, 
which they leave /n?. /em. to act the part of ushers. Warders, 
of course, are also on duty. There are generally about soo 
prisoners here. They sit round tables, containing eight each, 
and there is a good deal of talking and chaffing going on. It 
is amusement to the majority. The Chinese prisoners seem 
to be those who most earnestly apply themselves to learn. 
The education given is quite rudimentary, and many who do 
not require it lie on their beds and read for an hour. Like 
the labour system at Fentridge, the educational one is a ^ce. 
Men are neither worked enough, nor taught enough. It 
cannot be said that the punishment here, with the exception 
of the deprivation of liberty, is hard, or sufficient of itself to 
deter from crime. And, as regards the reformation of the 
criminal, I hold that the system at Pentridge — the indiscrimi- 
nate association of the weak with the vilest — is not of the 
slightest avail ; that the effect is the other way, and that the 
accidentally criminal leave this prison too often thoroughly 
debased in heart and mind, dangerous members of society 
ever afterwards. Yet Mr. Duncan, in his various reports, 
plumes himself greatly on the efficiency of his department. 
He may be satisfied, but I think the public will not I am 
sorry the Inspector-General left for Europe a week after my 
installation at Pentridge. I should have liked to have 
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Studied him. From what I learnt, however, I believe Mr. 
Duncan is a. very good man, from his religious point of view, 
but that he has not sufficient depth of judgment or capacity to 
fill the positioa he holds. If a man is " not strong enough 
for his place," he cannot help it. Mr. Duncan was originally 
a schoolmaster, and he is pedantic in the administration of his 
department. He does not seem to have sufficient strength of 
mind to walk alone ; and, although he might make a very 
good Superintendent of Pentridge, and faithfully follow out 
orders given to him, as the head he does not seem a 
success. Mr. Call, the Acting Inspector-General — a question- 
able appointment, he being a police magistrate, who should in 
every respect be independent of, and in no wise indebted to, 
the Government of the day for favours — of course doesn't do 
much. He makes his prescribed visits, and gets through his 
duties in a conscientious maimer, but naturally will only just 
administer mere departmental details, and is likely to be 
guided in most things anent Pentri(^ by the Superintendent 
Mr. Gardiner I have written some hard things about, but I 
will give him all due credit He acts, I believe, fairly, 
according to his lights ; and, although greatly disliked by 
the warders, is absolutely impartial, and has no favourites. 
Mr. Gardiner seems to know that he is disliked, and has a 
nervous suspicion of everybody. That he is not a man of 
resource in any emergency, is shown by his conduct in 
" Captain Moonlite's " case. He attempts to be a discipli- 
narian, and encourages warders to bring np prisoners for most 
trivial offences, for which they are daily punished This 
weakens his authority, as more heinous crimes are not much 
more strictly dealt with by the visiting justices. Continual 
punishments for paltry offences only harden a man. 
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I am glad to state that I think, on the whole, the warders at 
Pentridge are a very decent set of men, who do their work 
faithfully, and are not too well piud for the performance of 
dangerous and irksome duties. They are most of them men 
appointed by John Price or Colonel Champ, in the days when 
the inspector had the sole power of appointment and dismissal, 
and when men were liable to be dischaj^ed at a moment's 
notice for breach of duty. In many cases, no doubt, this was 
hard on the individual, but the result is that the men retained 
in the service are, as a body, first-class, able, and intelligent 
officers. Under the new civil service r^;ulations, and system 
of political patronage, such men will not be obtained in 
the future. 

According to the regulations, prisoners locked in their cells 
are not allowed to work, or to do anything but read and sleep. 
But many, with the aid of very rude tools, manufactured at 
" the shops," will turn out exquisite scarf rings, studs, crosses, 
&c., made out of pieces of bone and ivory. If they were 
discovered, they would be severely punished. Now, I hold 
fliis to be a great mistake. 1 think the quality of industry 
should be encouraged in these men, and that those who wiU 
work in their cells should be allowed to do so, and receive the 
benefit of their labour. The little things they make might be 
sold to visitors, and the money placed to the prisoners' credit ; 
and I do not think a great deal of harm would be done if a 
portion were spent in tobacco for his present use. As it is now, 
a man is not only not sufficiently hard-worked in the daytime, 
but if in the evening he attempts to be industrious, it is looked 
opon as a crime. Foster habits of work, and you will do more 
to reform the criminal than all the Bible dosses. I trust in 
time our prison authorities will be wise enough to see this. 
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At present, however, the industrious prisoner working " on the 
dOSs" has to dispose of his wares surreptiliously by the aid of 
friendly warders and privileged " billets." A few plugs of 
tobacco will buy a good deal in Pentridge. I don't think Mr. 
Berry will have me prosecuted if I admit that I gave away a 
great deal of the weed during my month's sojourn there. I 
was bound to investigate everything, and see how the thing 
was done. I gave away many plugs to secure the confidence 
of prisoners, and I trafficked about 12s. worth of tobacco for 
some studs and rings as mementoes. I think I gave about 
value for these ; but to show at what a low price they were 
estimated, the man with whom I traded wanted to also give 
me a " cabbage-tree" hat, worth j£$ or ^£'4, which had been 
made "on the cross." Now, I should have liked the bat; but 
it seemed to me such a swindle that I should obtain it for so 
trifling a price, that I would not take it This is an example 
of what the present system breeds, and shows how warders 
may make money out of trafficking. Trade goes on all ■ over 
the prison by the mysterious " underground" communication. 
A plug of tobacco will be wrapped in a cabbage leaf, and 
dropped in a man's pannikin of soup. I saw this done once. 
Or it will be hidden in his hominy. There are many strange 
ways by which prisoners communicate with each other; confine- 
ment seems to quicken tlie mental activity of the most obtuse. 
I have not been able to finish my articles on Pentridge 
entirely to my own satisfaction. 1 was promised by the late 
Chief Secretary assistance and information from the depart- 
ment, whicli has not been given, Mr. Call having " gone back" 
on me, the Secretary's letter, and his own plighted word. I 
particularly wished to pass some time in the " blackhole," and 
agcertain what the punishment is. Some day 1 will do this. 
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I think, however, I have shown that our present system of 
punishment is a mistake ; that there is no hard labour ; that 
every article produced by prison labour inside the gaol costs 
more than if manufactured by free labour outside ; and that 
there is no reforming influence to counteract the want of deter- 
ring punishment. I will quote the opinion of a well-known thiei^ 
who recently came out of Castlemaine gaol, as to the quality 
of the punishment at Fentridge. He is a graduate, and ought 
to know. Said he, " Melbourne gaol is an hotel, Fentridge is 
a boarding-house, but Castlemaine is helL" Now, I would not 
make a gaol a Hell, but a Pm^tory, where men should do a 
iiill day's hard work to compensate the State ; where solitary 
reflection, removal from evil associates, and religious and 
educational training, should have that reforming influence which 
would make the convict worthy to enjoy the Heaven of Ijberty. 
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